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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


fees SOIL SURVEY contains informa- 
tion that can be applied in managing farms 
and woodlands; in selecting sites for roads, 
ponds, buildings, and other structures; and in 
judging the suitability of tracts of land for 
farming, industry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Colquitt and Cook Counties 
are outlined and are identified by symbols on 
the detailed soil map at the back of this publi- 
cation. This map consists of many sheets made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with a number on the 
Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
areas if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information. This guide lists all the 
soils of the survey area in alphabetic order by 
map symbol and gives the capability classi- 
fication of each. It also shows the page where 
each soil is described and the page for the wood- 
land group to which the soil has been assigned. 

Individual colored maps that show the rela- 
tive suitability or degree of limitation of soils 
for many specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 
text. Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to show 


soils that have the same limitation or suitabil- 
ity. For example, soils that have a slight limi- 
tation for a given use can be colored green, 
those with a moderate limitation can be colored 
yellow, and those with a severe limitation can 
be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the soils 
from the soil descriptions and from the descrip- 
tions of.the woodland groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of the Soils as Woodland,” where the 
soils of the two counties are grouped according 
to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others can 
find information about soils and wildlife in 
the section “Soil Interpretations for Wild- 
life Habitat.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for nonindustrial buildings and for rec- 
reation areas in the section “Soil Properties 
Considered in Town and Country Planning.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under 
“Engineering Uses of the Soils,” tables that 
contain test data, estimates of soil properties, 
and information about soil features that affect 
engineering practices. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in the 
section “Formation and Classification of the 
Soils.” 

Newcomers in Colquitt and Cook Counties 
may be especially interested in the section 
“General Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be interested 
in the information about the two counties in the 
section “General Nature of the Counties.” 


Cover: Irrigating tobacco on Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 
percent slopes. 
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Ce AND COOK COUNTIES are in the 
south-central part of Georgia (fig. 1) and are entirely 
in the Southern Coastal Plain Resource Area. The total 
ae of the two counties is 509,120 acres, or 796 square 
miles. 

Moultrie is the county seat of Colquitt County, and Adel 
is the county seat of Cook County. Both cities are located 
near the center of their respective counties. 


1 WINFIELD 8. Carson, RicHarp H. GILBERT, Russert O. NEAL, 
Car E. DeLtineer, and WILLIAM R, Walre, JR., Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted in making the soil survey. 


* 
State Agricuttural Experiment Station 


Figure 1—Location of Colquitt and Cook Counties in Georgia. 


Drainage for the two counties is provided by the New, 
Withlacoochee, Little, and Ochlockonee Rivers and their 
tributaries. The New and Withlacoochee Rivers form the 
eastern boundary of Cook County, and the Little River 
forms the western boundary. 

The survey area is nearly level to sloping and is dissected 
by numerous shallow streams. The steeper, more broken 
topography occurs in the western and northeastern parts 
of Colquitt County. The southern part of Cook County 
has a number of shallow bays or cypress ponds that range 
to as much as several hundred acres in size and are covered 
with water several months of the year. 

According to the 1969 census, about 50 percent of the 
two counties is under cultivation and in pasture. Soils in 
these areas are well-drained loamy sands. They are used 
extensively for corn, peanuts, cotton, tobacco, soybeans, 
and truck crops. Considerable farm income also is derived 
from livestock and livestock products, especially hogs. 
Most farms are of the general type, although field crop 
farms are numerous. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in Colquitt and Cook Counties, where they are lo- 
cated, and how they can be used. The soil scientists went 
into the survey area knowing they likely would find many 
soils they had already seen and perhaps some they had not. 
They observed the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; 
the size and speed of streams; the kinds of native plants or 
crops; the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. 
They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is 
the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by the action of 
plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to nationwide, uni- 
form procedures. The soil series and the soil phase are the 
categories of soil classification most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, all the 
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soils of one series have major horizons that are similar in 
thickness, arrangement, and other important character- 
istics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Tifton and Ocilla, for ex- 
ample, are the names of two soil series. All the soils in the 
United States that have the same series name are essen- 
tially alike in those characteristics that affect their behav- 
ior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such dif- 
ferences, a soil series is divided into phases. The name of a 
soil phase indicates a feature that affects management. For 
example, Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one of 
several phases within the Tifton series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map in the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful m planning 
the management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is 
nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly equiva- 
lent because it is not practical to show on such a map all 
the small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind that have 
been seen within an area that is predominantly of a recog- 
nized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of Col- 
quitt and Cook Counties: soil complexes and undifferen- 
tiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils so 
intermingled or so small in size that they cannot be shown 
separately on the soil map. Each area of a complex con- 
tains some of each of the two or more dominant soils, and 
the pattern and relative proportions are about the same in 
all areas. The name of a soil complex consists of the names 
of the dominant soils, joined by a hyphen. Stilson-Urban 
land complex is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be delineated individually but are shown 
as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil survey, there 
is little value in separating them. The pattern and propor- 
tion of soils are not uniform.-An area shown on the map 
may be made up of only one of the dominant soils, or of 
two or more. The name of an undifferentiated group con- 
sists of the names of the dominant soils, joined by “and.” 
Osier and Pelham soilsis an example. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soil in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from. field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soil. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and-delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 


bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way as to be readily useful to different 
groups of users, among them farmers, managers of wood- 
land, and engineers. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other data, 
the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test these groups 
by further study and by consultation with farmers, agrono- 
mists, engineers, and others. Then they adjust the groups 
according to the results of their studies and consultation. 
Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of the soils and their behavior under present 
methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Colquitt and Cook Coun- 
ties. A soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive 
proportional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one 
or more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association may 
occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map that shows soil associations is useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in a survey area, who 
want to compare different parts of a survey area, or who 
want to know the location of large tracts that are suitable 
for a certain kind of land use. Such a map is a useful gen- 
eral guide in managing a watershed, a wooded tract, or 
a wildlife area or in planning engineering works, recrea- 
tional facilities, and community developments. It is not 
a suitable map for planning the management of a farm or 
field or for selecting the exact location of a road, building, 
or similar structure because the soils in any one associa- 
tion ordinarily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, 
and other characteristics that affect their management. 

The eight soil associations in Colquitt and Cook Coun- 
ties are described on the following pages. 


1. Alapaha-Leefield association 


Poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on broad flats 


Most of this association is in Colquitt County, southeast 
of Ellenton, south of the Moultrie-Thomasville Airport, 
and southwest of Berlin. The landscape is one of broad 
flats where slopes are generally less than 2 percent, numer- 
ous and widely distributed intermittent ponds, and a few 
small streams. 

This association makes up about 5 percent of the two 
counties, It is about 50 percent Alapaha soils, 30 percent 
Leefield soils, and 20 percent the less extensive Fuquay, 
Dothan, Stilson, and Robertsdale soils. 

Alapaha soils are in low areas along drainageways. They 
are poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is dark- 
gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Beneath this layer 
is gray loamy sand about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
mainly light-gray and gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
yellowish brown, strong brown, red, and brownish yellow. 

Leefield soils are in areas slightly higher on the land- 
scape than Alapaha soils. They are somewhat poorly 
drained. Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Beneath this layer, to a 
depth of about 31 inches, is mainly brownish-yellow loamy 
sand mottled with light gray and light yellowish brown. 
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The subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 65 inches. It is mottled with red and 
light gray in the upper 24 inches and mottled with light 
gray, brownish yellow, and red in the lower part. 

Of the less extensive soils, the well-drained Fuquay and 
Dothan soils are on uplands, on the highest parts of the 
landscape. The moderately well drained Stilson soils and 
the somewhat poorly drained Robertsdale soils are both 
slightly lower on the Jandscape than Dothan and Fuquay 
soils, but higher than Leefield soils. 

Only a small part of this association is cultivated. Excess 
water and a seasonal high water table are the main limita- 
tions. If adequately drained, Leefield soils are suitable for 
crops. Corn and tobacco are the main crops. Alapaha soils 
are used mainly for trees. Some areas are used for pasture. 

The average farm in this association is about 200 acres 
in size. Several are much larger. General farming domi- 
nates. Most farms are operated by the owner. 

This association has moderate to severe limitations for 
most nonfarm uses commonly associated with town and 
country development because the soils are wet and subject 
to flooding. 


2. Kershaw-Alapaha-Fuquay association 


Recessively drained and well-drained, nearly level to very 
gently sloping soils on mdges: and poorly drained, nearly 
level soils along drainageways and in low, flat areas 


Most of this association is along Little River on the west 
side of Cook County and is parallel and east, of Warrior 
Creek in the north-central part of Colquitt County. The 
landscape is one of broad, very gently sloping ridges where 
slopes are generally less than 5 percent. A number of 
shallow ponds and narrow drainageways occur, and a num- 
ber of streams originate within the boundaries of the 
association. 

This association makes up about 4 percent of the two 
counties. It is about 50 percent Kershaw soils, 25 percent 
Alapaha soils, 10 percent Fuquay soils, and 15 percent the 
less extensive Albany and Ocilla soils. 

Kershaw soils are excessively drained. They are sandy 
to a depth of more than 6 feet. Typically, the surface layer 
is very dark gray sand about 4 inches thick. Beneath this 
laver is grayish-brown sand to a depth of 8 inches, light 
yellowish-brown sand to a depth of 14 inches, and light 
olive-brown sand that has splotches of light gray to a 
depth of 24 inches. Between a depth of 24 and 72 inches 
is light yellowish-brown sand that has few, fine, faint, 
strong-brown mottles below a depth of 44 inches. 

Alapaha soils are mainly along drainageways and in low, 
flat areas. They are poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark-gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Be- 
neath this layer is gray loamy sand about 14 inches thick. 
The subsoil is mainly light-gray and gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with yellowish brown, strong brown, red, 
and brownish yellow. 

Fuquay soils are on uplands. They are well drained. 
Typically, the surface layer is grayish-brown loamy sand 
about 6 inches thick. Below this layer is light olive-brown 
loamy sand about 18 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of about 72 inches. It is friable, yellowish-brown 
sandy loam in the upper 8 inches; yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam mottled with yellowish red in the next 10 


inches; mottled light yellowish-brown sandy clay loam in 


the next 18 inches; and gray sandy clay mottled with 
shades of yellow and red in the lower 12 inches. 

Of the less extensive soils, the somewhat poorly drained 
Albany and Ocilla soils are both slightly lower on the 
landscape than Kershaw and Fuquay soils. 

This association is poorly suited to cultivation and pas- 
ture, except for the Fuquay soils. Most of it is wooded. 

The average farm in this association is about 150 acres 
in size. Most farms are privately owned. 

This association has limitations that range from slight 
to severe for most nonfarm uses commonly associated with 
town and country development. Kershaw soils are limited 
because they are sandy, and Alapaha soils because they are 
wet, 


3. Leefield-Alapaha association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly levet 
soils on broad flats 


Most of this association is in the vicinity of Lenox and’ 
Cecil in Cook County. The landscape is one of broad flats 
where slopes are generally less than 2 percent. Numerous 
intermittent ponds that range from 1 acre to several acres 
in size are distributed over the landscape. Sluggish 
branches that have poorly defined channels occur through- 
out the association. 

This association makes up about 8 percent of the two 
counties. It is about 40 percent Leefield soils, 25 percent 
Alapaha soils, and 35 percent the less extensive Tifton, 
Fuquay, Olustee, Mascotte, and Stilson soils. 

Leefield soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are 
slightly higher on the landscape than Alapaha soils. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy sand about 
6 inches thick. Below this layer, toa depth of 31 inches, 
is mainly brownish-yellow loamy sand mottled with light 
gray and light yellowish brown. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 65 inches. It is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam 
mottled with red and light gray in the upper 24 inches 
and mottled light-gray, brownish-yellow, and red sandy 
clay loam in the lower part. 

lapaha soils are mainly along drainageways and in flat, 
low areas. They are poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark-gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Be- 
néath this layer is gray loamy sand about 14 inches thick. 
The subsoil is mainly light-gray and gray sandy clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown, strong brown, red, and 
brownish yellow. 

Of the less extensive soils, the well drained Tifton and 
Fuquay soils are on the highest parts of the landscape, 
and the moderately well drained Stilson soils and the 
poorly drained Olustee and Mascotte soils are all on broad 
flats. 

A small to moderate part of this asseciation is used for. 
crops and pasture. The Leefield soils and most of the 
less extensive soils can be farmed, although some drainage 
is needed for certain crops. Plant response is generally 
good where management is good. Corn, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts are the main crops. The wetter Alapaha and Mascotte 
soils are used mostly for trees, but some areas of Alapaha 
soils are pastured. 

The average farm in this association is 150 to 225 acres 
in size, although some are larger. General farming domi- 
nates. Most farms are operated by their owner. 

This association has moderate to severe limitations for 
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most nonfarm uses commonly associated with town and 
country development, mainly because the soils are wet. 


4, Tifton-Alapaha association 


Weill-drained, nearly level to gently sloping soils on broad 
upland divides; and poorly drained, nearly level soils in 
flat, low areas and along drainageways 


This association is one of broad divides, flats, and drain- 
ageways. The divides are cut by many small shallow 
streams that originate within the boundaries of the 
association. 

This association makes up about 59 percent of the two 
counties. It is about 45 percent Tifton soils, 25 percent 
Alapaha soils, and 380 percent the less extensive Fuquay, 
Dothan, Carnegie, Sunsweet, Grady, Irvington, Stilson, 
and Leefield soils. 

Tifton soils are in the higher upland areas. They are well 
drained. Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown loamy sand 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is sandy clay loam. It extends to a depth of 66 
inches. It is yellowish brown in the upper part; yellowish 
brown mottled with shades of brown, yellow, red, and gray 
in the middle part; and red mottled with shades of brown, 
yellow, and gray in the lower part. Small rounded iron 
coneretions one-eighth to one-half inch in diameter are 
on the surface and throughout most of the profile. 

Alapaha soils are along the heads of streams, on low 
flats, and in intermittently ponded areas and drainage- 
ways. They are poorly drained. Slopes are dominantly 
less than 8 percent. Typically, the surface layer is dark- 
gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Beneath this layer 
1s pray loamy sand about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
mainly light-gray and gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
yellowish brown, strong brown, red, and brownish yellow. 

Of the less extensive soils, the well drained Fuquay, 
Dothan, Carnegie, and Sunsweet soils are on uplands; 
the very poorly drained Grady soils are in pondéd areas; 
and the moderately well drained Irvington and Stilson 
soils and the somewhat poorly drained Leefield soils are 
all slightly lower on the landscape than Tifton soils. 

A large part of the cultivated acreage in Colquitt and 
Cook Counties is on this association and is well suited to 
farming. Corn, cotton, peanuts, and tobacco are the main 
crops. Some truck crops are also grown, and a large acre- 
age is in pasture. 

The average farm in this association is about 170 acres 
in size. General farming dominates. Nearly all farms are 
operated by their owners. 

The major part of this association is well drained. Lim- 
itations are only slight for most nonfarm uses commonly 
associated with town and country development. Alapaha 
soils in the low, flat, wet areas are severely limited because 
they have a seasonal high water table and are frequently 
flooded. 


5. Fuquay-Alapaha-Leefield association 


Well-drained and somewhat poorly drained, nearly level 
to very gently sloping soils on broad ridges; and poorly 
drained, nearly level soils on broad flats and in depressions 


The largest areas of this association are on broad flats 
in the vicinity of Adel and Sparks, in Cook County. Other 
areas are south and east of Moultrie. The landscape is one 
of broad, smooth areas where slopes are generally 3 per- 


cent or less, Intermittent ponds are numerous and widely 
distributed, and a few streams originate in the outer parts 
of the association. 

This association makes up about 7 percent of the two 
counties. It is about 55 percent Fuquay soils, 30 percent 
Alapaha soils, 10 percent Leeficld soils, and 5 percent the 
less extensive Tifton, Dothan, Irvington, and Stilson soils. 

Fuquay soils are on the higher broad ridges. They are 
well drained. Typically, the surface layer is grayish- 
brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Below this layer, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is light olive-brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of about 72 inches. To a 
depth of about 32 inches, it is friable, yellowish-brown 
sandy loam. To a depth of about 42 inches, it is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam mottled with yellowish red. To 
a depth of about 60 inches, it is mottled light yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. Below this, to a depth of 72 
inches, it is gray mottled with shades of yellow and red. 

Alapaha soils are on broad flats, in intermittently ponded 
areas, and along the heads of intermittent streams. ‘They 
are poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is dark- 
gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Beneath this layer 
is gray loamy sand about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
mainly light-gray and gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
yellowish brown, strong brown, red, and brownish yellow. 

Leefield soils are on parts of the landscape intermediate 
between the Fuquay soils and the low, wet Alapaha soils. 
They are somewhat poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark gray loamy sand about 6 inches thick. 
Below this, to a depth of about 31 inches, is mainly brown- 
ish-yellow loamy sand mottled with light gray and light 

ellowish brown. The subsoil extends to a depth of 65 
inches. It is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam mottled with 
red and light gray in the upper 24 inches and mottled light- 
gray, brownish-yellow, and red sandy clay loam in the 
lower part. 

Of the less extensive soils, the well drained Tifton and 
Dothan soils are on broad ridges along with Fuquay soils, 
and the moderately well drained Irvington and Stilson 
sous are slightly lower on the landscape. 

A moderate part of this assocation is used for crops. 
The Fuquay, Leefield, Tifton, Dothan, and Stilson soils are 
farmed. Corn, cotton, peanuts, and tobacco are the main 
crops. Truck crops are also grown in some areas of this 
association, and a moderate acreage is used for pasture. 
The Alapaha soils are used mainly a trees, 

The average farm in this association is about 200 acres 
in size. General farming dominates. Most farms are pri- 
vately owned and are operated by their owner. 

Most of the soils in this association have slight to mod- 
erate limitations for most nonfarm uses commonly asso- 
ciated with town and country development. Alapaha soils 
are severely limited because they are wet and are likely to 
be flooded. 


6. Bayboro-Olustee association 


Very poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly level soils 
in broad depressions 


This association is mainly in large, nearly level, wet de- 
pressions, or bays or ponds. Among these areas are Cecil 
Bay, No Mans Friend Pond, Heart Pine Pond, Big Pond, 
and Giddens Pond, all of which are in the middle and 
south-central parts of Cook County. Slopes are about 2 
percent or less. 
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This association occupies 2 percent of the two counties. 
It is 65 percent Bayboro soils, 20 percent Olustee soils, and 
15 percent the less extensive Mascotte and Alapaha soils. 

Bayboro soils are very poorly drained. Typically, the 
surface layer is black mucky loam about 14 inches thick. 
Beneath this layer is dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 70 
inches, To a depth of about 58 inches, it is dark-gray clay. 
Below that depth, it is sandy clay that has a few pockets of 
sand. 

Olustee soils are on higher parts of the landscape than 
Bayboro soils. They are poorly drained. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is dark-gray sand about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of 60 inches, It is very dark grayish- 
brown, weakly cemented sand and dark-brown sand in the 
upper part; light brownish-gray sand mottled with shades 
of brown and gray in the middle part; and gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown in 
the lower part. 

Of the less extensive soils, the poorly drained Mascotte 
and Alapaha soils are typically on the rim or outer edge 
of the Bayboro soils. 

None of the acreage in this association is used for crops 
or pasture. The soils are used for trees, mainly hardwoods. 
The Bayboro soils require drainage to remove the surface 
water, if pines are to replace the hardwoods. Olustee soils 
can be cultivated or pastured if proper fertilization and 
drainage practices are used. They support a good growth 
of pines. 

This association has severe limitations for most nonfarm 
uses commonly associated with town and country develop- 
ment because the water table is seasonally high and flood- 
ing is frequent. 


7. Fuquay-Cowarts association 


Well-drained, very gently sloping to gently sloping soils 
on narrow ridges and knobs 

The largest area of this association is adjacent and 
parallel to the flood plain of Warrior Creek, in the north- 
eastern part of Colquitt County. The landscape is one of 
narrow ridgetops, knobs, and short side slopes. Many areas 
are rough and choppy, and some are eroded. Slopes range 
from about 2 to 8 percent. 

This association makes about 4 percent of the two coun- 
ties, It is 55 percent Fuquay soils, 830 percent Cowarts soils, 
and 15 percent the less extensive Carnegie, Sunsweet, 
Esto, Kershaw, and Alapaha soils. 

_ Fuquay soils are on the broader ridges and sides of 
ridges. Typically, the surface layer is grayish-brown loamy 
sand about 6 inches thick. Below this, to a depth of 24 
inches, is light olive-brown loamy sand. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 72 inches. To a depth of 32 inches, 
it is friable, yellowish-brown sandy loam. Between a depth 
of 32 and about 42 inches, it is yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam mottled with yellowish red. The lower part of the 
subsoil is mottled light yellowish-brown sandy clay loam in 
the upper 10 inches and gray sandy clay mottled with 
shades of yellow and red in the lower 12 inches. 

Cowarts soils are on the narrower ridges, in broken 
areas, and on the steeper sides of ridges. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 inches. 
It is strong-brown sandy clay loam mottled with red, 
brownish yellow, and light gray below a depth of 17 inches. 


The content of red mottles increases as depth increases. 
Coarse sand grains are common on the surface and in the 
subsoil. A few quartz and iron pebbles are on the surface in 
many places. 

Of the less extensive soils, the well-drained Carnegie, 
Sunsweet, and Esto soils are on ridgetops and sides of 
ridges; the excessively drained Kershaw soils are on fairly 
smooth ridges; and the poorly drained Alapaha soils are 
on low flats and in intermittently ponded areas. 

A small part of the acreage‘is used for crops. Corn, 
cotton, and peanuts are the main crops. A moderate part 
of the acreage is used for pasture; however, the majority of 
the acreage is used for trees for the production of pulp- 
wood and lumber. Most of this association is privately 
owned. 

This association has only slight to moderate limitations 
for most nonfarm uses commonly associated with town and 
country development. Cowarts soils are limited mainly 
because they have slow permeability and are gently 
sloping. 


8 Osier-Pelham association 


Very poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly level soils 
on flood plains 

This association is one of nearly level soils along flood 
plains of rivers, creeks, and branches. The flood plains 
receive a thin deposit of fresh soil material during the 
many times each year they are flooded. Most of the al- 
luvium is recent, but there are areas of old alluvium that 
normally are flooded only a few times each year. 

This association makes up about 11 percent of the two 
counties. It is about 37 percent Osier soils, 20 percent 
Pelham soils, and 48 percent the less extensive Rains, 
Dunbar, Ocilla, and Chipley soils. 

Osier and Pelham soils are closely intermingled on flood 
plains of the Little and Ochlockonee Rivers and along 
creeks and branches in Colquitt and Cook Counties. Osier 
soils are mainly coarse textured. They are poorly drained 
to very poorly drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark-gray material of variable texture, ranging from sand 
to fine sandy loam, about 3 inches thick. This overwash 
layer in many places is stratified with lenses of sand. Be- 
low the surface layer, to a depth of about 62 inches, is 
stratified sandy material. It is mainly gray mottled sand 
in the upper part, hght brownish-gray mottled coarse sand 
in the middle part, and dark grayish-brown sand mottled 
with light olive gray in the lower part. 

Pelham soils are poorly drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark. gray loamy sand about 6 inches thick. 
Beneath this layer is dark-gray loamy sand that extends 
to a depth of about 28 inches. The subsoil is gray sandy 
clay loam mottled with light yellowish brown and gray to 
a depth of about 46 inches and yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam mottled with light gray, yellowish red, and red 
below that. depth. 

Of the less extensive soils, the poorly drained Rains 
soils are on flats and in depressions of stream terraces 
adjacent to Osier and Pelham soils, but on slightly higher 
positions; and the somewhat poorly drained Dunbar and 
Ocilla soils and the moderately well drained Chipley soils 
are all on stream terraces adjacent to flood plains, but on 
slightly higher positions than Rains soils. 

More than 97 percent of this association 1s wooded be- 
cause the major soils are wet and are subject to flooding. 
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Hardwoods are dominant, but there is some pine, A very 
small acreage is used for pasture. Cultivated crops are not 
suited. Nearly all the acreage is privately owned. 

This association has severe limitations for most nonfarm 
uses commonly associated with town and country develop- 
ment because the soils have a seasonal high water table 
and are frequently flooded. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
in Colquitt and Cook Counties. Each soil series 1s described 
in considerable detail, and then, briefly, each mapping unit 
in that series. Unless specifically mentioned otherwise, it 
is to be assumed that what is stated about the soil series 
holds true for the mapping units in that series, Thus, to 
get full information about any one mapping unit, it is 
necessary to read both the description of the mapping 
unit and the description of the soil series to which it 
belongs. 

An important part of the description of each soil series 
is the soil profile, that is, the sequence of layers from the 
surface downward to rock or other underlying material. 
Fach series contains two descriptions of this profile. The 
first is brief and in terms familiar to the layman. The 
second, detailed and in technical terms, is for scientists, 
engincers, and others who need to make thorough and 


precise studies of soils. Unless otherwise stated, the colors 
given in the descriptions are those of a moist soil. 

Following the names of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of each descrip- 
tion of a mapping unit are the capability unit and wood- 
land group to which the mapping unit has been assigned. 
The page for the description of each capability unit can 
be found by referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” 
at the back of this survey. 

The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
each mapping unit are shown in table 1. Many of the terms 
used in describing soils can be found in the Glossary at the 
back of this survey, and more detailed information about 
the terminology and methods of soil mapping can be 
obtained from the Soil Survey Manual (6).? 

A given soil series in Colquitt and Cook Counties can be 
identified by a different name in a recently published 
soil survey of an adjacent county. Such differences in 
name result from changes in the concepts of soil classifi- 
cation that have occurred since publication. The character- 
istics of the soil series described in this survey are con- 
sidered to be within the range defined for that series. In 
those instances where a soil series has one or more features 
outside the defined range, the differences are explained. 


*Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 65. 


TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soils Colquitt Cook Total Extent 
County County acreage 
Acres Acres Acres Percent 

Alapahasoils 252 sec eg-s seen tt Seen eB Sac ead Saateeccobbeseneceledt deeten 85, 315 28, 935 114, 250 22. 4 
Albanysatdsi- 26-552 osceUs eo Seton ct et oasut Sen ce cose ecco ene ec eeteeeenae ce 2,010 1, 765 3, 775 8 
Bayboro; mucky: loam. ceo con tot woe ee ee eee oes Deals Dees een eo tonnes. 0 6, 720 6, 720 L3 
Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__.__...___.------------.----------- 9, 050 730 9, 780 19 
Carnegie sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_____...___------------------------ 735 0 735 oll 
Chipley soils, frequently flooded__-_._.--_..-_2--- eee eee ee ee eee eee 2, 090 615 2, 705 .46 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____......____..__---.--------------------- 3, 670 125 3, 795 8 
Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes_..-_...-.--------.-------------- eee 4, 260 460 4, 720 9 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes______.-...- 1... eee eee eee 3, 045 945 3, 990 .8 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes._.___.._._________-_.-.-----_---------- =e 13, 220 515 13, 735 2.7 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, frequently flooded___..-.........._-----.--~----------------- 2, 075 1, 660 38, 735 7 
Esto complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes.______.__._--_-_-______- Bie tend incon Dia Si Eo Sema 610 335 945 .2 
Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 percent slopes....._.-..._...-._..------------------------ 24, 245 16, 120 40, 365 7.9 
Gradysoils! cco ci beech k le eek ee cen tccce as soeSe eaten week Bese bebe Senne 1, 205 2, 370 3, 575 7 
Irvington loamy sand__.__.__.-----_-----__----- ene eee eee ee eee eee 4, 220 4,715 8, 9385 1.8 
Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes.._______-______----__----------- eee eee eee 5, 840 4, 370 10, 210 2.0 
Leefield loamy sand_.__.___..2 ~~ eee 20, 760 20, 765 41, 525 8.1 
Mascotte sand__..-....-..__-------- eee 570 570 wl 
Ocilla loamy fine sand, frequently flooded 4, 400 175 4, 575 .9 
Ocilla loamy sand___._______-_-- =e ee eee 1, 745 315 2, 060 .4 
Olusteesand e242. Soe ho ke ead urine De oe aanete in e ne eee es eee ee eed 585, 2, 100 2, 685 (5 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 3 to 6 percent slopes.-...........------------e eee eee 655 0 655 1 
Osier and Pelham soils__________.________--_- eee eee eee eee ee 28, 515 21, 920 50, 435 9.9 
Rains fine sandy loam_.__.-__-.-_--_---______--______ +8 eee eee eee ee 6, 480 290 6, 770 13 
Robertsdale loamy sand_..___....--_---__------------- eee eee ee 2, 985 890 3, 875 8 
Stilson: loamy sand .c< ciel one ee ee oe oe en ote See eee scm ebb ewe ese le ae 11, 235 4, 840 16, 075 3.2 
Stilson-Urban land complex_.-._.__..__-..--____-----.-_----------- 2 eee eee eee 860 495 1, 355 .2 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__............----------------- eee 450 50 500 -l 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..___..-_-_-_.-.------ eee eee eee eee 6, 730 5, 365 12, 095 2.4 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. ......_-_.-___-----------e eee eee eee eee 94, 568 19, 547 114, 317 22.5 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__._____.---..-..--_-__-------.-------- 5, 805 580 6, 385 1.3 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8:percent slopes, eroded_.______...._.-_._____----_----_------ 9, 665 50 9, 715 ng 
Tifton-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes__....__..----------_------------ eee 3, 090 660 3, 750 .8 

ML Otal sca se 2ttOoeul eos ce sum ue samo a et ais Sub etae ee mle tae toe ee 360, 128 148, 992 509, 120 100, 0 
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Alapaha Series 


The Alapaha series consists of poorly drained _soils, 
mainly along drainageways and in flat, low areas. Slopes 
are mainly less than 3 percent. 

Ina representative profile the surface layer is dark-gray 
loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Below this is about 14 
inches of gray loamy sand. The subsoil is sandy clay loam 
that extends to a depth of 66 inches. The upper 16 inches 
is light gray and gray mottled with yellowish brown, 
strong brown, and red; the next 8 inches is brownish 
yellow mottled with light gray and red; and the lower 16 
inches is red mottled with brownish yellow and red. 
Plinthite is below a depth of 32 inches. 

Alapaha soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have fair tilth. The depth to which roots can pene- 
trate is determined mainly by the depth of the water 
table during the growing season. Permeability is moder- 
ately slow in the horizons that contain plinthite. The 
available water capacity is low to medium. : 

Alapaha soils are extensive throughout both Colquitt 
and Cook Counties. The natural vegetation is chiefly 
mixed pines, sweetgum, blackgum, water oak, and red 
maple and an understory of gallberry, myrtle, and wire- 
grass. These soils are not generally suited to cultivation. 
A small acreage is used for pasture, to which the soils are 
only fairly well suited. Drainage, heavy fertilization, and 
adequate lime are needed for satisfactory growth of forage 
plants. : 

Representative profile of Alapaha loamy sand in an 
area of Alapaha soils, 1.2 miles south of Moultrie Drive- 
in-Theatre along U.S. Highway 319; 1 mile southeast 
along Georgia Highway 183; 0.8 mile east on county 
road; 0.8 mile north on county road; 40 feet east of road ; 
Colquitt County: 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A1—6 to 12 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; common roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—12 to 26 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure: very friable; few roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21tg—26 to 36 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of gray and common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy clay films on some ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—36 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and red 
(2.5YR 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure: friable; 8 percent plinthite; patchy clay 
films on ped surfaces; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B28t—42 to 50 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of light 
gray (10YR 7/1) and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; about 
10 percent plinthite; patchy clay films on some ped 
surfaces; very strongly acid: gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24t—50 to 66 inehes, red (10R 5/8) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, coarse mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
and light gray (10YR 7/1); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; about 10 percent plinthite ; 
friahle; patchy clay films on ped surfaces ; very strong- 
ly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from dark gray and very dark 
gray to very dark grayish brown. It is loamy sand, sand, and 
sandy loam. The A horizon ranges from 22 to 30 inches in thick- 
ness, The Btg horizon ranges from gray to light gray. It is sandy 
clay loam or sandy loam. The Bt horizon is mottled with shades 
of red, brown, and gray. Plinthite makes up 5 to 35 percent of 
the profile, by volume. 

Alapaha soils are associated mainly with Leefield, Mas- 
cotte, Olustee, and Ocilla soils. They are wetter than Lee- 
field and Ocilla soils, They do not have the Bh horizon that 
is characteristic of Mascotte and Olustee soils. 

Alapaha soils (Ai)—These soils are in low, flat areas 
along the upper parts of drainageways, and in areas ad- 
jacent to small streams. Areas are typically long, but are 
narrow to medium in width and about 50 to 150 acres in 
size. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. These soils have the profile 
described as representative of the series. 

Alapaha soils make up about 60 percent of the total acre- 
age. Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Leefield and Ocilla soils, areas of similar soils that do not 
have plinthite within a depth of 60 inches, and areas where 
the surface layer of the Alapaha soils ranges from sand to 
sandy loam. , 

During wet seasons, some low areas are flooded more 
than once each year for more than 2 days. The seasonal 
high water table is within a depth of 15 inches for about 
3 to 6 months each year. 

These soils are too wet (fig. 2) to be suitable for cultiva- 
tion. They are used mostly for trees and are suited to this 
use. They are fairly well suited to pasture, such as bahia- 
grass, but drainage is needed for best results. Capability 
unit Vw-1; woodland group 2w2. 


Albany Series 


The Albany series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of sandy and loamy material 
on low uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but are 
mainly less than 1 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark-gray 
sand about 6 inches thick. Below this, to a depth of 20 
inches, is light brownish-gray sand. Between depths of 20 
and 56 inches is mottled light yellowish-brown, light 
brownish-gray, brownish-yellow, yellowish-red, and light- 
gray sand. The subsoil to a depth of 66 inches is yellowish- 
brown sandy loam mottled with light gray, red, and yel- 
lowish red. 

Albany soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. They have good tilth and a deep root zone. 
Perce is moderate, and available water capacity is 

ow. 

Albany soils are not widely distributed throughout the 
two counties. The natural vegetation is mixed pine and 
hardwood forest and an understory of gallberry, wax- 
myrtle, and wiregrass. Most of the acreage is wooded. 
Slash and longleaf pine are dominant. A small acreage is 
used for pasture, to which the soils are fairly well suited. 
Some areas are cultivated and are planted to corn, soy- 
beans, tobacco, and truck crops. Drainage is needed in cul- 
tivated areas because the water table is seasonally high. 
The water table falls sharply late in spring, and the soils 
are often droughty in summer. 

Representative profile of Albany sand, 0.9 mile south of 
Pine Grove Church along county road to crossroad ; 2 miles 
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Figure 2.—Trumpet plants on Alapaha soils. The presence of these native plants indicates the poor drainage and internal wetness of 
the soils. 


west along county road; 30 feet east of road in pasture; 
Colquitt County: 


A1—O0 to G inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single grained ; 
loose; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A21-—6 to 20 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand that 
has few streaks of dark gray; single grnined; Loose; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A22—20 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand; 
many, fine, faint mottles of light gray; single grained ; 
loose; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A23—30 to 56 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), 
and light-gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single grained ; loose ; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2t—a6 to 66 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct and prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (SYR 4/8), light gray (N 7/0), and red 
(2.5YR 4/8) ; weak, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 48 to 5G inches in thickness. The 
Al horizon ranges from gray to very dark gray. The B2t hori- 
zon ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The percentage 
of yellow and gray mottles in the profile is highly variable. 


Albany soils are commonly among Leefield, Ocilla, Ker- 
shaw, and Alapaha soils. They are in higher positions on 


the landscape and are better drained than Alapaha soils. 
They are in lower positions than Kershaw soils and are not 
so well drained as those soils. They have a thicker A hori- 
zon than Leefield and Ocilla soils. 

Albany sand (Ad).—This somewhat poorly drained soil 
is sandy to a depth of 48 to 56 inches. It is seasonally wet. 
The seasonal high water table is at a depth of 15 to 30 
inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kershaw, Leefield, and Ocilla soils. 

This Albany soil is suited to pines. Most of the acreage 
is pine forest. A small acreage is cultivated, and some areas 
are pastured. The highly fluctuating water table and the 
slow internal drainage generally make artificial drainage 
necessary in cultivated areas. 

Excess water is the main concern. The amount of drain- 
age needed depends on the crop. In cultivated areas this 
soil can be drained through a system of open ditches or 
covered tile drains. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is 
returned to the soil to maintain good tilth, suitable crops 
can be grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more 
efficient use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by 
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regularly applying lime and fertilizer according to plant 
needs. Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 3w2. 


Bayboro Series 


The Bayboro series consists of very poorly drained soils 
that formed in acid sediment chiefly of marine origin im 
shallow, saucerlike depressions and bays. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is black 
mucky loam about 14 inches thick. Below this is an 8-inch 
layer of dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam. The upper 
36 inches of the subsoil is dark-gray clay. The lower 12 
inches is gray sandy clay that contains a few pockets of 
sand. 

Bayboro soils are Jow in natural fertility, contain much 
organic matter in the surface layer and little in the layers 
beneath, and are very strongly acid throughout. They have 
poor tilth. The depth of the root zone is determined mainly 
by the depth to the water table during the growing season. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is very slow to ponded. In places water stands 
on or near the surface for long periods during wet seasons. 

Bayboro soils are not extensive and occur mostly in 


large bay areas (fig. 3) in Cook County. The natural vege- 
tation is aquatic and consists of common cypress, bald- 
cypress, water tupelo, hurrah bushes, and various grasses 
and sedges. These soils are not cultivated in Cook County. 

Representative profile of Bayboro mucky loam, 1.2 miles 
north of Cecil city limits sign on Interstate Highway 75; 
175 yards west into Heart Pine Pond; Cook County: 


Al—O to 14 inches, black (N 2/0) mucky loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
more than 30 percent organic matter; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

A2—14 to 22 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; common fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21tg—22 to 58 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay ; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; very plastic when 
wet ; patehy clay films on ped surfaces ; few roots; yery 
strongly acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—i8 to 70 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; plastic when 
wet; clay films on vertical ped surfaces ; very strongly 
acid. 


The Al horizon ranges from 12 to 14 inches in thickness. It is 
about 30 to 40 percent organic matter. The B2tg horizon is gray, 
light gray, or dark gray and in places has few to common mot- 
tles in shades of brown. It ranges from clay to sandy clay. 
Pockets of sandy loam or loamy sand are in the B22tg horizon 


Figure 3.—No Mans Friend Pond, a depression in Bayboro mucky loam. Several large cypress ponds cover several thousand acres of 
this soil. 
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in places. Root channels range from none to common through- 
out the profile. 

The Bayboro soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties have an A 
horizon that is more than 30 percent organic matter, which 
exceeds the defined limits of the Bayboro series. This difference 
does not affect the use or behavior of the soils. 

Bayboro soils are mainly among Olustee, Leefield, and 
Alapaha soils. They are much wetter and are in lower posi- 
tions on the landscape than Olustee and Leefield soils. They 
are ponded and are more poorly drained than Alapaha 
soils. 

Bayboro mucky loam (8m).—This very poorly drained 
soil is in depressions. It occurs only in Cook County. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
peat and areas where the surface layer is loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

This soil has a seasonal high water table at or near the 
surface for long periods, and ponding is common. Drainage 
is generally not feasible. The soil is not generally suited to 
cultivation. Even if it is drained, tilth is only fair. Pines do 
well if the surface water is removed. All the acreage is in 
mixed forest. Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 2w9. 


Carnegie Series 


The Carnegie series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of loamy and clayey marine sediments 
on uplands. Slopes range from 5 to 12 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
issandy clay loam to a depth of 50 inches. The top 15 inches 
is strong brown, the next 12 inches is strong brown mottled 
with dark red and olive yellow, and the next 18 inches is 
mottled olive yellow, yellowish brown, and dark red. Be- 
tween depths of 50 and 66 inches, the subsoil-is reddish- 
yellow sandy clay mottled with light gray, yellowish red, 
and red. Small, hard iron concretions are typical on the 
surface and throughout most of the profile. Plinthite is at 
a depth of about 20 inches. 

Carnegie soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are very strongly acid 
throughout. They mainly have good tilth and a moderately 
deep root zone. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is medium. 

Carnegie soils are moderately small in extent in the two 
counties. The native vegetation is mixed hardwood and 
pine forest and an understory of wiregrass. These soils are 
fairly well suited to most locally grown crops. They are 
well suited to pasture and pines. Most of the acreage is in 
pines. 

Representative profile of Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded, 1.5 miles west of Doerun Baptist 
Church along Georgia Highway 270 ; on south side of road ; 
Colquitt County : 

Apen—0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; many hard iron concretions, 4% to % inch in 
diameter; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 

B21tcn—5 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; common iron concretions; very strongly acid ; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 32 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of dark red 
(7.5R 8/8) and olive yellow (2.5Y 6/8); moderate, 


medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; few clay 
films on ped surfaces; 8 percent hard and soft iron 
concretions; about 8 percent plinthite; common, fine, 
distinct, light-gray flakes of material that has an 
abrupt boundary; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—32 to 50 inches, coarsely mottled olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/8), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), and dark-red (7.5R 8/8) 
sandy clay loam ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; patchy clay films on some ped sur- 
faces; 15 percent soft plinthite, by volume; common, 
fine, distinct, light-gray flakes of material that has an 
abrupt boundary; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B24t—50 to 66 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sandy 
clay; many, medium, prominent mottles of light gray 
(10XR 7/1), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and red 
(7.5R 5/6); moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm; patchy clay films on some ped sur- 
faces; about 15 percent soft plinthite, by volume; 
very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is 5 to 20 percent iron concretions and is 
very dark grayish brown to yellowish brown. The Bt horizon 
ranges from yellowish brown to yellowish red and, begin- 
ning at a depth of about 20 inches, contains many mottles 
or is predominantly mottled in various shades of brown, yel- 
low, red, and light gray. It is mostly sandy clay loam, but 
ranges to sandy clay in the lower part. The B21t-horizon is 
5 to 20 percent iron concretions. The percentage decreases to 
less than 5 percent in the underlying horizons. Plinthite is at 
a depth of 18 to 24 inches and makes up 5 to 25 percent of 
the material, by volume. 

Carnegie soils are commonly associated with Tifton 
and Sunsweet soils. They closely resemble Sunsweet soils 
in color, but are less clayey in the upper part of the B 
horizon and are deeper over plinthite. They are shallower 
over plinthite than Tifton soils. 

Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(CoC2)—This well-drained soil is commonly in narrow 
bands between ridges and drainageways. It has the pro- 
file described as representative of the series. The plow 
layer normally extends into the upper part of the sub- 
soil. In patches the plow layer consists wholly of the 
original surface layer, and in others the subsoil is ex- 
posed. A few rills and shallow gullies have formed in 
most areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of closely 
related soils that are deeper than 24 inches to a layer 
containing plinthite. Also included are small areas of 
Sunsweet. and Cowarts soils. 

Tilth is good, except where the subsoil is exposed at 
the surface. Erosion is a severe hazard (fig. 4). Most of 
the acreage is used for pasture, to which it is well suited. 
A moderate acreage in Colquitt County is used for pines, 
to which it is well suited. A small acreage is used for 
cotton and corn, to which it is fairly well suited if proper 
erosion control practices are used. 

If this soil is needed for row crops, such crops can be 
used occasionally under careful management. A com- 
plete water disposal system is essential. Terraces are diffi- 
cult to maintain. Generally, a heavy duty cropping sys- 
tem that uses straight rows or stripcropping is better 
than other methods. 

Good management improves productivity and tilth and 
holds soil losses from erosion within allowable limits. 
Lime and fertilizer should be applied regularly accord- 
ing to plant needs. Crop residue should be shredded and 
left on the surface between crop seasons, and perennial 
grasses or legumes should be used in the cropping sys- 
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Figure 4—Uncontrolled roadside erosion on Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


tem. The minimum cropping system needed is deter- 
mined by the steepness and length of slopes or by the 
erosion control practice. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system on a terraced slope of 6 percent is 1 year of 
small grain followed by 1 year of corn. All residue and 
aftermath are left on the surface between cropping seasons. 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed on the contour, ter- 
raced, or stripcropped. A field border of perennial grass 
reduces erosion and weed growth at the edge of fields. 
Farm roads and fences on the crest of the slope where the 
watershed divides, or on the contour, permit field and 
row arrangement that facilitates efficient fieldwork. Capa- 
bility unit [Ve woodland group 201. 

Carnegie sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{CoD2}.—This well-drained soil is on short slopes along 
streams. Shallow gullies, rills, and gall spots have formed 
in most places. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Sunsweet and Esto soils. 

This Carnegie soil has good tilth, except where the sub- 
soil 1s exposed. Steep slopes and erosion make it unsuit- 
able for cultivated crops. A small acreage is used for pas- 
ture, mainly bahiagrass, which is fairly well suited, but 
most of the acreage is used for pines, which are well 
suited. Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 201. 


Chipley Series 


The Chipley series consists of moderately well drained, 
sandy soils that formed in thick beds of sandy material 
along stream terraces. Areas are small. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown fine sand about 6 inches thick. Below this 
is a 9-inch layer of brown fine sand. In sequence down- 
ward, the underlying material is 15 inches of pale-brown 
fine sand; 22 inches of light yellowish-brown fine sand 
mottled with yellow; and 20 inches of white sand mottled 
with yellow. 

Chipley soils are low in natural fertility, contain ttle 
organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. They have good tilth and a deep root zone. 
Permeability is rapid. The available water capacity is very 
low, but the seasonal high water table is at a depth of 40 
inches or less for 60 days or more each year. 

Chipley soils are not widely distributed throughout the 
two counties, and the total acreage is smal]. The natural 
vegetation is mainly pines and oaks and an understory of 
myrtle, gallberry, and palmetto. Most areas are used for 
trees. A few are used for pasture. These soils are subject 
to overflow several times each year and are generally not 
cultivated. They also have a seasonal high water table and 
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thus are wet in winter and droughty late in spring and in 
summer, : . 

Representative profile of Chipley fine sand in an area 
of Chipley soils, frequently flooded, 0.3 mile southwest of 
Leila Church along paved county road; 100 yards east of 
road at edge of bar pit; Colquitt County : 

A1—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—6 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; few fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—15 to 30 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/8) fine sand; pock- 
ets of common, medium, distinct, light-gray (2.5Y 
7/2) clean sand grains; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—80 to 52 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellow 
(10YR 7/6); pockets of clean white sand; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C3—52 to 72 inches, white (2.5Y 8/2) sand; few, coarse, dis- 
tinct mottles of yellow (10YR 7/6); single grained; 
loose ; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is fine sand or loamy sand. The Al horizon 
is 4 to 8 inches thick and ranges from dark grayish brown to 
very dark gray. The C horizon contains mottles that range from 
few to common and from white (clean sand grains) to yellowish 
brown or yellow. High-chroma mottles are the result of iron 
oxide coatings on the sand grains. This soil is sandy to a depth 
of more than 72 inches. 

Chipley soils are among Ocilla, Dunbar, and Rains soils. 
They are better drained than those soils. They are coarser 
textured throughout than Ocilla and Rains soils. They do 
not have the moderately fine textured and fine textured B 
horizon that is typical of Dunbar soils. 

Chipley soils, frequently flooded (Cy)—This moder- 
ately well drained soil is on stream terraces. It is sandy 
throughout. It has the profile described as representative 
of the series, but the surface layer in some areas ranges 
from fine sand to loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla and Dunbar soils. 

This Chipley soil is flooded several times each year for 
more than 2 days. It has a seasonal high water table at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. It is 
well suited to pines. Nearly all the acreage is used for trees, 
mainly because overflow is a hazard and the available 
water capacity is low. A few areas are in pasture. Tf this 
soil is protected from flooding, fertilized, and otherwise 
well managed, it can be used for such crops as corn, small 
grain, bahiagrass, and Coastal bermudagrass. Row crops 
can be grown year after year without soil loss, but plants 
respond better under a good cropping system, for example, 
2 years of corn followed by 2 years of perennial sod. Split 
applications of fertilizer are needed because nutrients are 
readily leached out. Capability unit IVw-3; woodland 
group 2w2. 


Cowarts Series 


The Cowarts series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of mottled loamy material on un- 
dulating uplands. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. In many 
places it contains a few quartz and iron pebbles. The sub- 
soil is sandy clay loam. The top 10 inches is strong brown, 


the next 7 inches is strong brown mottled with red and 
brownish yellow, the next 12 inches is strong brown 
mottled with red and light gray, and the bottom 26 inches 
is mottled yellowish brown, red, and light gray. Red 
mottles increase with increasing depth. Coarse sand grains 
are common on the surface and in the subsoil. Plinthite is 
at a depth of about 17 inches. 

Cowarts soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth in uneroded areas, but response of 
crops to management is only fair to good. The root zone is 
moderately deep. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is medium. 

Cowarts soils are not extensive throughout the two 
counties. The natural vegetation is chiefly pines and a few 
hardwoods. These soils are only fairly well suited to cul- 
tivation. Many fields are cultivated, however, and corn and 
cotton are the main crops. A small acreage is used for 
pasture. The dominant acreage is in pines, to which the 
soils are well suited. 

Representative profile of Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, 200 yards south of Midway Church; Col- 
quitt County : 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few, 
small, white quartz and iron pebbles 4g to % inch 
in diameter ; few fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 17 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; clay films on some ped surfaces; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 24 inches, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) sandy clay 
loam ; common, medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; coarse 
sand grains common; 5 percent plinthite; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary, 

B23t—24 to 36 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; common, coarse, prominent mottles of red 
(OR 4/8) and few prominent mottles of light gray 
(N 7/0); moderate, medium, .subangular blocky 
structure; firm; clay films on some ped surfaces; 10 
percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B24t—86 to 62 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
red (2.5YR 4/8), and light-gray (10¥YR 7/1) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; clay films on some ped surfaces; firm; few 
coarse sand grains; 15 percent plinthite; very strongly 
acid. 


The Ap horizon ranges from grayish brown to dark grayish 
brown. The content of coarse sand grains and quartz and iron 
pebbles varies from place to place and ranges from few to 
common. The B22t horizon has matrix colors that range from 
yellowish brown to yellowish red. It ranges from sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam and is about 18 to 25 percent clay. Gray 
colors in the Bt horizon are inherent and are not caused by 
wetness. Plinthite makes up 5 to 15 percent of the soil mass. 


Cowarts soils are mainly among Fuquay, Kershaw, and 
Dothan soils. They are shallower over plinthite than 
Fuquay and Dothan soils. They are much finer textured 
throughout than Kershaw soils. 

Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Cq8).— 
This well-drained soil is on uplands. It is on ridgetops. 
Areas are mostly less than 15 acres in size. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan and Fuquay soils. 

This Cowarts soil has good tilth and a moderately deep 
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root zone. The erosion hazard is moderate. Some of the 
acreage is used for corn, cotton, and peanuts, all of which 
are fairly well suited. Most of the acreage is in pines and 
pasture (fig. 5). In cultivated areas, the farmer generally 
has a choice of four erosion control practices. He can cul- 
tivate in straight rows across the slope, on the contour with- 
out terraces, on the contour with terraces, or stripcrop. The 
method used depends on the crops grown and the extent of 
the Limitations. 

Several management practices contribute to maintain- 
ing soil productivity and good tilth and to holding soil 
losses from erosion within allowable limits. Among these 
are regular applications of lime and fertilizer according 
to plant needs; good management of crop residues, gen- 
erally by shredding and leaving them on the surface be- 
tween crop seasons; and use of a suitable cropping system. 
The minimum cropping system needed is determined by 
the steepness and length of slopes or by the erosion control 
practice. An example of a suitable cropping system on a 
slope of 3 percent that is 200 feet long is 2 years of grass 
followed by 2 years of cotton, in straight rows. 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed in straight rows across 
the slope, on the contour, terraced, or stripcropped. A field 
border of perennial grass prevents erosion at the edge of 
fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads and fences 
on the crest of the slope where the watershed divides, or 
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on the contour, permit field and row arrangement that 
facilitates efficient fieldwork. Capability unit Ile; 
woodland group 2ol. 

Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (CqC),— 
This soil is on uplands, It is on short side slopes between 
ridgetops and drainageways. It has the profile described 
as representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carnegie soils. 

This Cowarts soil has good tilth, except in areas where 
the subsoil is exposed. Erosion is a severe hazard; there- 
fore, the soil is not suited to cultivation. Most of the acre- 
age is in pines and pasture. 

If needed, this soil can be used. oceasionally for row 
crops, under careful management. A complete water dis- 
posal system is essential, Terraces are difficult to maintain. 
Generally, a heavy duty cropping system that uses straight 
rows or stripcropping 1s better than other methods. 

Good management improves productivity and tilth and 
holds soil losses from erosion within allowable limits. 
Among the measures needed are regular applications of 
lime and fertilizer according to plant needs; good man- 
agement of crop residue, generally by shredding and leav- 
ing it on the surface between crop seasons; and perennial 
grasses or leguines in the cropping system. The minimum 
cropping system needed is determined by the steepness 
and length of slopes or by the erosion control practice. An 
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Figure 5.—Cattle grazing a bahiagrass pasture on Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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example of a suitable cropping system on a 7-percent slope 
that is 150 feet long is 2 years of sod, such as Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, followed by 1 year of corn or some other row 
crop. : 

- field border of perennial grass prevents erosion at 
the edge of fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads 
and fences on the crest of the slope where the watershed 
divides, or on the contour, permit field and row arrange- 
ment that facilitates efficient fieldwork. Capability unit 
IVe-4; woodland group 2ol. 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in beds of loamy material on uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent. ; ; 

In a representative profile the surface layer is grayish- 
brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches and is mainly sandy clay 
loam. The upper 35 inches is yellowish brown, but below 
a depth of about 30 inches it is mottled with red. The lower 
part is brownish yellow and yellowish brown mottled with 
shades of red and yellow. Plinthite is below a depth of 
about 30 inches. ou 

Dothan soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are very strongly acid 
throughout. They have good tilth and a moderately deep 
to deep root zone. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the available water capacity is medium. ; 

Dothan soils occur throughout the two counties. The 
natural vegetation is chiefly mixed pine and hardwood 
forest and an understory of native grasses, mostly wire- 
grass. These soils respond well to management, including 
heavy fertilization, and are well suited to most locally 
grown crops. They are considered among the best, soils for 
farming. Most of the acreage is cultivated and pastured. 
A moderate acreage is used for pines, to which the soils 
also are well suited. 

Representative profile of Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, 8 miles north of Pine Grove Church along 
county road; 0.7 mile west along paved road; 70 feet north 
of road in cultivated field ; Colquitt County : 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B1t—7 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—10 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots in upper part; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—80 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; few, medium, prominent mottles of red (10R 
4/8) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; clay films on some ped surfaces; few iron 
concretions; 5 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B28t—42 to 54 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; many, meditim, prominent mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 4/8) and red (10R 4/8) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; clay films on 
some ped surfaces; few iron concretions; 5 to 10 per- 
cent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B24t—54 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of pale 


yellow (2.5Y 7/4), red (10R 4/8), and very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; clay films on some ped sur- 
faces; 10 percent plinthite; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon ranges from grayish brown to dark grayish 
brown. The A horizon ranges from 6 to 14 inches in thickness. 
In most places a few iron concretions are on the surface and in 
the profile. The B2t horizon is yellowish brown to brownish 
yellow to a depth of 30 to 48 inches; below that depth it is 
mainly brownish yellow or yellowish brown mottled with 
shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. Plinthite is at a depth 
of 30 to 48 inches and makes up 5 to 10 percent of the soil. 

Dothan soils are among Tifton, Stilson, and Fuquay 
souls. They closely resemble Tifton soils, but have fewer 
iron pebbles in the solum and a slightly less clayey B 
horizon. They do not have the thick, sandy A horizon that 
is characteristic of Fuquay and Stilson soils. They are bet- 
ter drained than Stilson soils. 

Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DaA).— 
This well-drained soil is on ridgetops. Areas are generally 
less than 15 acres in size. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tifton and Fuquay soils. 

This Dothan soil is well suited to most locally grown 
crops and is used extensively for corn, peanuts, and cotton. 
It responds well to management, including heavy fertiliza- 
tion. Most of the acreage is cultivated. This soil is well 
suited to pasture and to pine forest. 

Erosion is not a hazard. The main management need is 
to return large amounts of plant residue to the soil fre- 
quently to improve its fertility and water-holding capacity. 
Corn can be grown year after year if only the grain 1s 
harvested and all crop residue and aftermath are left on 
the surface between crop seasons. Capability unit I-1; 
woodland group 2o1. 

Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (DaB).— 
This well-drained soil is on uplands. It generally is on tops 
and sides of ridges. It has the profile described as repre- 
sentative of the series. Areas are fairly small. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tifton, Fuquay, and Cowarts soils, 

This Dothan soil responds well to management and is 
considered one of the best soils for farming. It is well 
suited to most locally grown crops and is extensively used 
for corn, peanuts, cotton, tobacco, and truck crops. It also 
is well suited to pasture and pine forest. 

In cultivated areas, the farmer generally has a choice of 
four erosion contro] practices. He can cultivate in straight 
rows across the slope, on the contour without terraces, or 
on the contour with terraces, or he can stripcrop. The 
method used depends on the crops grown and the extent 
of the limitations. 

Several management practices contribute to maintain- 
ing soil productivity and good tilth and to holding soil 
losses from erosion within allowable limits. Among these 
are regular applications of lime and fertilizer according to 
plant needs; good management of crop residue, generally 
by shredding and leaving it on the surface between crop 
seasons; and a suitable cropping system. The minimum 
cropping system needed is determined by the steepness 
and length of slopes or by the erosion control practice. An 
example of a suitable cropping system on a terraced slope 
of 3 percent is corn grown year after year. 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed in straight rows across 
the slope, on the contour, terraced, or stripcropped. A field 
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border of perennial grass prevents erosion at the edge of 
fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads and fences on 
the crest of the slope where the watershed divides, or on 
the contour, permit field and row arrangement that facili- 
tates efficient fieldwork. Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
group 2o1. 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of sandy to clayey material 
on stream terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but 
are mainly 1 percent or less. . 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray fine sandy loam 6 inches thick. Beneath this is an 8- 
inch layer of light olive-brown fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil extends to a depth of about: 58 inches. The top 5 inches 
is brown clay loam mottled with gray and red. The rest is 
dominantly gray clay and sandy clay loam mottled with 
shades of brown and red. The underlying material to a 
depth of 68 inches is mainly light-gray sand. 5 ite 

Dunbar soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth. The root zone is mainly moderately 
deep, depending on depth to the water table during the 
growing season. Permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is medium, _ 

The natural vegetation is oak, sweetgum, blackgum, 
pine, and hickory and an understory of gallberry, pal- 
metto, and other shrubs. These soils are not cultivated, 
mainly because they are subject to overflow several times a 
year. A. few areas are used for pasture. Most of the acreage 
1s used for trees, to which the soils are well suited. 

Representative profile of Dunbar fine sandy loam, fre- 
quently flooded, 3 miles northeast of Buck Creek Church 
along paved road; 100 feet north at road on edge of bar 
pit; Colquitt County: 

A1l—O to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; roots 
matted ; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—6 to 14 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—14 to 19 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; common, 
medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
few, fine, prominent mottles of gray; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; common 
medium roots in upper part; clay films on some ped 
surfaces; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—19 to 30 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common, medium, 
prominent mottles of dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) ; moderate, medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; clay films on ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3tg—30 to 58 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam ; common, 
coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) and few, fine, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and dark red (2.5YR 3/6); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on 
many ped surfaces; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C—58 to 68 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sand and lumps of 
loamy sand ; common, coarse, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and gray (N 6/0) ; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid. 

The A horizon ranges from 8 to 16 inches in thickness. The 

B2t horizon ranges from clay to sandy clay and clay loam. The 

B21t horizon ranges from about 8 to 8 inches in thickness and 
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is brown to light yellowish-brown clay loam mottled with red, 
gray, and strong brown. The B22tg horizon is gray mottled with 
dark red, yellowish red, dark yellowish brown, or strong brown. 
Gray mottles that have chroma of 2 or less are in the upper 10 
inches of the B2t horizon. The C horizon is sand, loamy sand, 
or sandy loam. 

Dunbar soils are among Ocilla, Rains, and Chipley soils. 
They have a more clayey B horizon than Ocilla and Rains 
soils. They have a moderately fine textured and fine tex- 
tured B horizon that Chipley soils do not have. They are 
better drained than Rain soils and not so well drained as 
Chipley soils. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, frequently flooded (Dx).— 
This somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is typically 
along stream terraces. Areas are moderate to small. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla, Chipley, and Rains soils. 

This Dunbar soil has a fluctuating seasonal high water 
table that is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months 
each year. During wet seasons it is flooded several times 
each year for 2 to 7 days. 

Nearly all the acreage is used for trees, which are well 
suited. A small acreage is in pasture. Fairly good results 
can be obtained under adequate drainage and fertilization. 
Most areas are suitable for cultivation only if they are 
drained and protected from overflow. Drained and pro- 
tected areas are fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, truck 
crops, and bahiagrass. A suitable cropping system is corn 
grown year after year if crop residue ts left on the surface 
between growing seasons. Capability unit IIIw-2; wood- 
land group 2w8. 


Esto Series 


The Esto series consists of well-drained soils that formed 
in beds of clayey materials. These are undulating soils on 
uplands. Some short breaks occur. Slopes range from 2 to 
8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is sandy clay and clay that extends to a depth of 66 
inches. It is strong brown and red mottled with shades of 
red and yellow in the upper part and yellowish brown mot- 
tled with shades of red, gray, and yellow in the lower part. 

Esto soils are low in natural fertility, contain little or- 
ganic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. They 
have good tilth in uneroded areas, but only fair tilth in 
eroded spots. The root zone is mainly deep. Permeability is 
slow, and the available water capacity is medium. 

Esto soils are not widely distributed throughout the two 
counties. They are not important to farming. Only a small 
acreage is cultivated. Corn is the chief crop. The natural 
vegetation is mainly mixed pine and hardwood forest. Most 
of the acreage is used for pines, to which the soils are 
suited. A small acreage is used for pasture, to which the 
soils are fairly well suited. 

Representative profile of Esto loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, in an area of Esto complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
0.2 mile northwest of Zion Grove Church along county 
road; 2.2 miles south along county road; 0.4 mile west 
along county road; 400 yards south in pasture; Colquitt 
County: 

Ap—0O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
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many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—-7 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/8) sandy clay; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red and red; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
clay films on some ped surfaces; common fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 30 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay; common, 
coarse, prominent mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; clay films on some ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—30 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay; 
common, medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) and light gray (10YR 7/1) ; moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on many 
ped surfaces; very strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B24t—54 to 66 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), light-gray (N 
7/0), and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; strong, 
medium, angular blocky structure; very firm; clay 
films on ped surfaces; very strongly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from 3 to 8 inches in thickness 
and from grayish brown to dark grayish brown in color. The 
Bt horizon is sandy clay or clay. To a depth of about 30 inches, 
it is strong brown to red and has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, and red. 

Esto soils are among Carnegie, Cowarts, and Sunsweet 
soils. They have a more clayey subsoil than Carnegie and 
Cowarts soils. They do not have the iron concretions and 
plinthite that are characteristic of Carnegie and Sunsweet 
soils. 

Esto complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes (EfC).—This map- 
ping unit is about 60 percent Esto soils and 40 percent soils 
similar, but somewhat wetter. It is mainly on short slopes 
and small knobs. Areas are only a few acres in size. Because 
these soils were so intricately intermingled, it was not prac- 
tical to map them separately. 

The Esto soil in this complex has a profile similar to 
the one described as representative of the series, but the 
surface layer varies in texture within short distances. It 
ranges from loamy sand to sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Cowarts and Fuquay soils. 

These Esto soils are well suited to pines and are fairly 
well suited to pasture. They generally are not suited to 


cultivated crops. The erosion hazard is severe, and the sub-’ 


soil is clayey. Most of the acreage is pine forest. A small 
acreage is pastured. Capability unit Vle-2; woodland 
group 3ol. 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
to very gently sloping soils that formed in beds of loamy 
materials on uplands. Slopes are 1 to 4 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is grayish- 
brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Below this-is an 
18-inch layer of light olive-brown loamy sand. In sequence 
downward, the subsoil is 8 inches of friable, yellowish- 
brown sandy loam; 10 inches of yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam mottled with yellowish red; 18 inches of mottled 
light. yellowish-brown sandy clay loam; and 12 inches of 
gray sandy clay mottled with shades of yellow and red. 
Plinthite is below a depth of about 32 inches. 

Fuquay soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth and a deep root zone. Permeability 


is rapid in the sandy upper part of the profile and slow in 
the clayey lower part. The available water capacity is low 
to medium. 

Fuquay soils are distributed throughout Colquitt and 
Cook Counties, and the acreage is significant. The natural 
vegetation is mixed hardwood and pine forest and an 
understory of wiregrass and native grasses. The soils are 
generally well suited to most locally grown crops and to 
some special crops (fig. 6). Crops respond well to man- 
agement. A significant acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and for pasture, to which the soils are also well 
suited. A considerable acreage is also used for pines, to 
which the soils are suited. 

Representative profile of Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 
percent slopes, 4 miles southeast of Springhead Church; 
9.25 miles northwest of Greggs; Cook County: 


Ap—oO to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

A2—6 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1t—24 to 82 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—382 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/6) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; few clay films on ped surfaces; few small 
iron concretions; 10 percent plinthite; very strongly 
acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. : 

B22t—42 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, fine, prominent mottles of yel- 
lowish brown, light gray, and red; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few clay films 
on ped surfaces; 12 percent plinthite; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23tg—60 to 72 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay; many 
medium and coarse mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8, red (10YR 4/8), and weak red (10YR 5/4) ; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 15 
percent plinthite ; very strongly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from dark grayish-brown or 
grayish-brown to dark-gray loamy sand. The A horizon ranges 
from 21 to 38 inches in thickness. Small rounded quartz peb- 
bles and iron concretions are on the surface and throughout 
the solum in places. The B21t and B22t horizons range from 
yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown sandy clay loam to 
sandy loam. Fine, prominent, gray mottles begin at a depth of 
40 inches or more. The B23tg horizon is gray, brownish yellow, 
or yellowish brown and has many to common mottles in shades 
of yellow, gray, and red in some places. The depth to plinthite 
is 32 to 56 inches. PHnthite makes up 5 to 15 percent of some 
horizons. Coarse sand grains are prominent in some places. 

Some of the Fuquay soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties 
are shallower over plinthite than is defined as the range for 
the Fuquay series. The behavior and response to management, 
however, are so similar that naming another soil is not 
warranted. 


Fuquay soils commonly are associated with Cowarts, 
Dothan, Kershaw, and Stilson soils. They have a much 
thicker A horizon than Cowarts and Dothan soils. They 
have a more clayey B horizon than Kershaw soils, which do 
not contain plinthite. They are better drained than Stil- 
son soils and do not have the gray mottles that are typical 
of those soils. 

Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 percent slopes (FsB)—This 
well-drained sandy soil commonly is on uplands. Areas 
are as much as 50 acres in size. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
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Figure 6.—Cabbage on Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 percent slopes. Supplemental water is applied as needed. 


Dothan and Kershaw soils. Also included are some areas 
where the upper 4.0 inches of the soil is about 5 to 15 per- 
cent pebbles. 

This soil responds well to management, incliding ade- 
quate lime and heavy fertilization, but the thick, sandy 
surface layer makes it slightly droughty (fig. 7). The soil 
is extensively cultivated and is well suited to most crops 
grown in the counties, including corn, peanuts, tobacco, 
and rye. A moderate acreage is used for pasture and for 
pine trees, to which it also is suited. 

Erosion is not a hazard. The main management need is 
to return frequent and large amounts of plant residue to 
the soil to improve fertility and water-holding capacity. An 
example of a suitable cropping system is peanuts or a crop 
that produces a similar amount of residue. Only the crop 
should be harvested and all crop residue and aftermath 
left on the surface between crop seasons. Capability unit 
IIs-1; woodland group 382. 


Grady Series 


The Grady series consists of very poorly drained, very 
dark gray and gray soils that formed in beds of clay. 
These soils are in depressions. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 


In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. Beneath this 
is grayish-brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of 60 inches or more is gray, firm 
clay mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown. 

Grady soils are low in natural fertility, are low to mod- 
erate in supply of organic matter, and are very strongly 
acid throughout. They have fairly good tilth and a mod- 
erately deep root zone if drained. Permeability is slow to 
very slow, and the available water capacity is medium. 

Grady soils are in small scattered areas throughout the 
two counties. The total acreage is small. The natural vege- 
tation is cypress, blackgtim, and tupelo gum and an under- 
story of gallberry, myrtle, and sedges. Nearly all the acre- 
age is wooded. Cypress is the dominant species. Water 
stands on this soil for several months each year. Drainage 
is essential in areas used for pasture. 

Representative profile of Grady sandy loam in an area 
of Grady soils, on county road; 0.75 mile due west of No 
Mans Friend Pond; 1 mile south of River Bend Court- 
house; Cook County: 

A1—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 


strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
A2g—6 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy loam ; 
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Figure 7,—Evidence of insufficient moisture in Fuqual loamy sand. Corn grows well on this soil if moisture is adequate. 


few, fine, faint mottles of light gray (N 7/0) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21tg—9 to 38 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common, medium, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; mod- 
erate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—88 to GO inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common, medium, 
distinet mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, medium, angu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon ranges from very dark gray to black or gray- 
ish brown and is 3 to 6 inches thick. It is fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, loam, and sandy clay loam. Vhe B21tg horizon 
ranges from gray to light-gray clay to sandy clay. In areas 
that are ponded for long periods, the soils have a layer of black 
muck abont 8 to 4 inches thick on the surface. 

Grady soils are mainly among Tifton, Robertsdale, Irv- 
ington, and Alapaha soils. They are more poorly drained 
and have a more clayey B horizon than those soils. They 
are in saucer-shaped depressions, whereas Alapaha soils 
are in shallow depressions and flats along the upper parts 
of drainageways. 

Grady soils (Grd).—These are very poorly drained soils 
in depressions that are mainly 8 to 10 acres in size. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. Even if drained, these soils gen- 
erally are too wet for cultivation. They have the profile 


described as representative of the series, but the surface 
layer ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Alapaha and Irvington soils. 

During wet seasons these soils are flooded more than 
once each year for 1 to 6 months. The seasonal high water 
table is within a depth of 15 inches for more than 6 
months each year. These soils require drainage if they are 
used for pasture or pines. If the surface water is removed, 
they are well suited to pine forest. Nearly all the acreage 
is wooded, mostly with cypress and blackgum, both of 
which are well suited. Capability unit Vw-1; woodland 
group 2w9. 


Irvington Series 


The Irvington series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed in thick beds 
of loamy marine deposits on smooth uplands. Slopes are 0 
to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is grayish- 
brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The upper 16 
inches of the subsoil is olive-yellow sandy loam and yellow- 
ish-brown sandy clay loam. The lower 36 inches or more is 
a fragipan. It is yellowish-brown and strong-brown, firm 
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sandy clay loam that has mottles of red, strong brown, 
yellowish brown, and light gray. Small, rounded iron con- 
cretions are on the surface and throughout the profile. 
Plinthite is below a depth of about 24 inches. 

Irvington soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth and a moderately deep root zone. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
medium. The fragipan is weakly expressed, but permea- 
bility in the pan 1s slow enough to cause a perched water 
table. 

Irvington soils are in moderately small areas throughout 
Colquitt and Cook Counties. The total acreage is small. The 
natural vegetation is mixed pine and hardwood forest and 
an understory of gallberry and wiregrass. Many areas are 
used for corn, soybeans, tobacco, and truck crops, to which 
.the soils are suited. Some drainage is needed for successful 
cultivation during most years. The soils are well suited 
to pasture and pines. Most of the acreage is in pines. 

Representative profile of Irvington loamy sand, 2.5 miles 
northeast of Sparks; 0.75 mile east of paved county road; 
Cook County: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few iron 
nodules; many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

BI—8 to 18 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few iron 
nodules ; common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B2en—138 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam ; few, fine, faint mottles of strong brown; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common iron nodules; common roots; very strongly 
acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bx1—24 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) and red (2.5YR 4/8) and common, medium, 
distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, brit- 
tle; common fine pores; uncoated sand grains in gray 
mottles ; 10 percent plinthite; 5 percent iron nodules; 
common roots; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

Bx2—40 to 60 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8), red 
(10R 4/8), light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; mottles are 
medium; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly brittle; common fine pores; un- 
coated sand grains in gray mottles; 7 percent iron 
nodules; 15 percent plinthite ; few roots; very strongly 
acid, 


The Ap horizon is loamy sand that ranges from 6 to 13 
inches in thickness. The A1 horizon, where present. is very dark 
gray. Iron nodules are few to common in the A horizon and the 
upper part of the B horizon. Depth to the fragipan and to 
plinthite is 24 to 27 inches. Depth to gray mottles ranges from 
24 to 42 inches. 

Irvington soils are mainly among Stilson, Leefield, 
Grady, and Alapaha soils. They are better drained and are 
in higher positions on the landscape than Alapaha and 
Grady soils. They have a fragipan, which Stilson and Lee- 
field soils do not have. They are better drained than Lee- 
field soils. 

Irvington loamy sand (li).—This moderately well 
drained soil is on uplands, generally in fairly large areas 
adjacent to, but slightly higher than, pond areas and drain- 
ageways. A number of 8- to 10-acre areas also occur. This 
soil has a fragipan. It also has a seasonal high water table 


at a depth of 20 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leefield, Robertsdale, and Stilson soils. 

This soil responds well to lime and fertilizer. A moderate 
acreage is cultivated. Corn, tobacco, peanuts, and soybeans 
are the main crops and grow well under heavy applications 
of fertilizer. A moderate acreage is used for pasture, to 
which the soil is well suited. Most of the acreage is in slash 
pine and longleaf pine, to which the soil is also well suited. 

Excess water is the main limitation. To insure maximum 
efficiency, some drainage, either open ditches or covered 
tile drains, is needed in cultivated areas. Water manage- 
ment. depends on the crop to be grown. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil in good tilth, suitable crops can 
be grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more 
efficient use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by 
regularly applying lime and fertilizer according to plant 
needs. Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 207. 


Kershaw Series 


The Kershaw series consists of excessively drained soils 
that formed in thick beds of sand on uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray sand about 4 inches thick. Below this is 4 inches of 
grayish-brown sand. The underlying material to a depth of 
72 inches is sand. In sequence downward, 6 inches of this 
is light yellowish brown, 10 inches is light olive brown 
mottled with light gray, and 48 is light yellowish brown 
mottled with strong brown in the lower 28 inches. 

Kershaw soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid, Tilth is fair to good, 
and the root zone is deep. Crops show fair to poor response 
to fertilization unless water is supplied. Permeability is 
very rapid, and the available water capacity is very low. 

Kershaw soils are widely distributed thronghout the 
two counties. They are commonly adjacent to and on the 
east side of major streams. Some sharp breaks are adjacent 
to the larger streams. The total acreage is small. The nat- 
ural vegetation (fig. 8) is chiefly turkey oak; blackjack 
oak; a few, scattered longleaf pines; and a scant under- 
story of wiregrass and common weeds, A few areas are cul- 
tivated, but the soils are not suited to cultivated crops be- 
cause the available water capacity is very low. Nearly all 
the acreage is wooded. A considerable acreage has been 
planted to slash pine. 

Representative profile of Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, 0.5 mile southeast, of concrete bridge over Georgia 
Highway 37 at Cook-Colquitt County line on private road ; 
50 feet south of road; Cook County: 

A1—O to 4 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; single 
grained ; loose; many grass roots; strongly acid ; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand; single 
grained ; loose; many grass roots ; strongly acid ; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) sand: 
single grained ; Joose ; clean sand grains ; strongly acid ; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—14 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) sand; 
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Figure 8.—Live oak, blackjack oak, palmetto, and a few scattered longleaf pine on Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 


splotches of light gray ; single grained ; loose; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C8—-24 to 44 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C4—44 to 72 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand; 
few, fine mottles of ‘strong brown; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid. 

The Al horizon ranges from dark grayish brown and very 
dark gray to very dark grayish brown. Depth to sand is more 
than 72 inches. Sand grains are uncoated. Mottling or splotch- 
ing with clean sand grains is fairty common at lower depths. 

In a few places the Kershaw soils in Colquitt and Cook 
Counties have a reddish C horizon, which is outside the range 
defined for the Kershaw series. This difference, however, doves 
not affect the use or behavior of the soils. 


Kershaw soils are among Fuquay, Albany, Cowarts, and 
Alapaha soils. They are coarser textured thronghout and 
are much more excessively drained than Fuquay and Co- 
warts soils. They are coarser textured in the lower hori- 
zons, are in higher positions on the landscape, and are 
much better drained than Albany and Alapaha soils. 

Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes {Kd8).—This ex- 
cessively drained, sandy soil is on uplands, commonly in 
fairly large, narrow areas. It is sand to a depth of more 
than 72 inches. 


Included with this soil in mapping are smal] areas of 
Fuquay and Albany soils. 

This Kershaw soil is not well suited to cultivated crops 
and is only fairly well suited to pasture because it is 
droughty. Only a small acreage is cultivated or pastured. 
The natural vegetation is mainly oak and a few scattered 
pines. Many areas have been planted to slash pine (fig. 9), 
which does fairly well on this soil. Capability unit VUs-1; 
woodland group 5s3. 


Leefield Series 


The Leefield serics consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of loamy material on low 
uplands. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Below this, to a 
depth of 31 inches, is mainly brownish-yellow loamy sand 
mottled with light gray and light yellowish brown. The 
subsoil to a depth of 68 inches is sandy clay loam. To a 
depth of 55 inches, it is yellowish brown mottled with light 
gray and red. Below this, it is mottled with light gray, 
brownish yellow, and red. Plinthite is below a depth of 
about 31 inches. 
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Figure 9.—Slash pine transplanted 7 years ago on Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 


Leefield soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth and a deep root zone. They respond 
well to management, including heavy fertilization. Per- 
meability is moderately slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity is low to medium. 

Leefield soils ave widely distributed throughout Colquitt 
and Cook Counties, The total acreage is fairly large. The 
natural vegetation is mixed pine and hardwood forest and 
an understory of gallberry, deertongue, and wiregrass. A 
number of areas are cultivated and are planted to corn, to- 
bacco, and truck crops, to which the soils are well suited. 
Some drainage is generally needed in cultivated areas. 
These soils are also suited to pines and are well suited to 
pasture. 

Representative profile of Leefield loamy sand, 0.25 mile 
west of U.S. Highway 41; 100 yards west of railroad on 
private road; 50 feet into wooded area on north side of 
road; 1.25 miles south of fire tower; Cook County: 

Ail—O to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 


fine roots; very strongly acid ; clear, smooth bomndary. 
A21—6 to 11 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2 loamy sand; 


weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A22--11 to 26 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand ; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light yellowish 
brown (2.5¥ 6/4) and light gray (2.5Y 7/2); weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

AB—26 to 31 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam ; 
common, medium, distinet mottles of light gray (2.5Y 
7/2) and yellowish red (5YR 5/8); weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary, 

B21t—31 to 55 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(10YR 7/1) and red (2.5YR 4/8) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; some peds that have 
yellowish-red centers are firm; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; few soft and slightly hard iron, 
concretions; 5 to 10 percent plinthite; very strongly 
acid ; gradual, smooth boundary, 

B22t—55 to 65 inches, coarsely mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1), 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) 
sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; clay films on some ped sur- 
faces; 5 to 10 percent soft plinthite; very strongly 
acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 20 to 38 inches in thickness, The 
Al horizon ranges from very dark gray to very dark grayish 
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brown. The B2it horizon is mainly sandy clay loam, but is 
sandy loam in some places. Depth to plinthite is typically 30 
to 40 inches, but in places it is as much as 54 inches. 

Leefield soils are near Irvington, Alapaha, and Stilson 
soils. In contrast with Irvington soils, they are in lower 
positions on the landscape, have a thicker A horizon, and 
are not so well drained. They are not so well drained, but 
are otherwise similar to Stilson soils. They are in higher 
positions and are better drained than Alapaha soils. 

Leefield loamy sand (ls)—This somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on low uplands, commonly in long, narrow 
areas and on flats adjacent to ponds and drainageways. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. The water table is at. a depth of 
15 to 30 inches for 2 to 4 months each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Irvington, Stilson, and Alapaha soils. 

This Leefield soil is suited to trees (fig. 10) and is well 
suited to pasture. Most of the acreage is wooded. A mod- 
erate acreage is cultivated. Tobacco, corn, and truck crops 
are the main crops. The response to heavy fertilization is 
good. Some drainage is generally needed in cultivated 
areas. 

Excess water is the main concern if cultivated crops are 


grown. The amount of drainage needed depends on the 
crop. The soil can be drained through open ditches or cov- 
ered tile drains. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil in good tilth, suitable crops can be 
grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops helps 
control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more effi- 
cient use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by regu- 
larly applying lime and fertilizer according to plant needs. 
Capability umt IIw-2; woodland group 3w2, 


Mascotte Series 


The Mascotte series consists of poorly drained, nearly 
level soils that formed mainly in thick beds of sandy and 
loamy marine material on broad, flat areas. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent, but are mainly less than 1 percent. — 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark-gray 
sand about 8 inches thick. Below this is a 4-inch layer of 
leached light-gray sand. In sequence downward, the sub- 
soil is 12 mches of very dark grayish-brown sand that in 
most places is weakly cemented with organic matter, 12 
inches of light-gray sand mottled with pale yellow, 24 
inches of gray sandy clay loam mottled with brownish yel- 


Figure 10.—Slash pines cupped for production of naval stores. A 10-inch minimum diameter is desirable in trees to be cupped. The soil 
is Leefield loamy sand. 
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low, and 12 inches of light-gray sandy loam mottled with 
yellowish brown. . 2 af ie 

Mascotte soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter except in the organically cemented layer in 
the upper part of the subsoil, and are very strongly acid 
throughout. The organically cemented layer sometimes 1m- 
pedes water movement, and free water is held above it for 
short periods. Roots are somewhat restricted. The depth 
to which roots can grow is determined largely by depth to 
the seasonal high water table during the growing season. 
Tilth is fair to good. Permeability is moderate and the 
available water capacity is low. } 

Only a few areas of Mascotte soils are used for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. The natural vegetation is chiefly 
longleaf pine, slash pine, palmetto, gallberry, waxmyrtle, 
and runner oak. : 

Representative profile of Mascotte sand, 1.1 mile north 
of Laconte on U.S. Highway 41; 100 yards east of road in 
an area of planted pines; Cook County: 

A1—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single grained ; 
loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single grained ; 
loose; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

B2h—12 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sand; common, fine, faint mottles of dark brown 
(75¥R 3/2); weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; weakly cemented; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

A’'2—24 to 36 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) sand; few, fine, 
faint mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) ; single grained ; 
very friable; yellowish-red stains in fine root chan- 
nels; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B’21tg—36 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B’22tg—60 to 72 inches, light-gray (1l0OYR 7/1) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon ranges from black to dark gray. The A hori- 
zon is 10 to 12 inches thick. The B2h horizon is 4 to 14 inches. 
thick. Depth to the Bt horizon is 36 to 40 inches. The B’21tg 
horizon is commonly sandy clay loam but ranges to sandy clay 
In some areas. 

Mascotte soils are associated with Alapaha, Bayboro, 
and Olustee soils. They have a Bh horizon that does not 
oceur in Alapaha and Bayboro soils. They are less wet and 
are less clayey in the B horizon than Bayboro soils. They 
have a leached A2 horizon above the Bh horizon that does 
not occur in Olustee soils. 

Mascotte sand (Mn).—This poorly drained, level or 
nearly level soil is in the “flatlands” of Cook County. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Olustee, Leefield, and Alapaha soils. 

The water table is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
6 months each year. During periods of heavy rain, it 
remains at the surface for wecks at.a time. None of the acre- 
age is cultivated in these two counties, and where cultiva- 
tion is attempted, crop failure generally follows. Pasture 
plants, such as bahiagrass, can be grown, but surface drain- 
age is needed. Most of the acreage is used for pine forest. 
Deertongue, or vanillaleaf, a native plant that is econom- 
ically important to a few people, grows well on this soil. 
Capability unit Vw-4; woodland group 3w2. 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of loamy material. Areas are 
broad. Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray and dark-gray loamy sand about 12 inches thick. Be- 
neath this is about 12 inches of light yellowish-brown 
loamy sand mottled with yellowish brown and light brown- 
ish gray. The subsoil extends to a depth of 66 inches or 
more. The upper 18 inches is light yellowish-brown sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam mottled with light gray, yellow- 
ish brown, and olive yellow. The lower 24 inches is yellow- 
ish-brown sandy clay loam mottled with light yellowish 
brown, yellowish red, and light gray. 

Ocilla soils are low in natural fertility, contain little or- 
ganic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. They 
have good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions. They have a deep root zone. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
low to medium. 

Ocilla soils are not extensive in the two counties. The 
natural vegetation is mixed pine and hardwood forest and 
an understory of gallberry, myrtle, and wiregrass. A large 
acreage on the higher parts of the landscape is used for 
crops and pasture. Only a small acreage on river and 
creek terraces is cultivated because flooding is frequent. 
Drainage is needed in cultivated areas because the water 
table is seasonally high. More than 50 percent of the acre- 
age is wooded. Slash pine and longleaf pine are dominant. 

Representative profile of Ocilla loamy sand, 0.9 mile 
south of Pine Grove Church along county road; 1.9 miles 
west along county road; 20 feet west of road in wooded 
area; Colquitt County : 

A1l1—0O to 5 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
medium and fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 12 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; common me- 
dium and fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—12 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand ; few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown and 
light brownish gray; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; few medium roots in upper part; clear 
medium sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Bit—24 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam ; common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) and olive yellow (2.5Y 6/8); moderate, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—30 to 42 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/8) and light gray (10YR 7/1) ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—42 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) and light gray (10YR 
7/1); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—54 to 66 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light yel- 
lowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), light gray (10YR 7/1), and 
yellowish red (5YR 4/8); weak, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure ; friable ; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is loamy sand and loamy fine sand. Areas under 
cultivation have a grayish-brown, dark grayish-brown, or dark- 
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gray Ap horizon. The depth to the B1t horizon ranges from 21 
to 80 inches. 

Ocilla soils are commonly among Stilson, Rains, Ala- 
paha, Chipley, and Dunbar soils. They are not so well 
drained as Stilson soils and do not have the soft plinthite 
in the lower part of the B horizon that is characteristic of 
those soils. They are in higher positions on the landscape 
and are better drained than Rains and Alapaha soils. They 
are not so well drained as Chipley soils and are more clayey 
in the B horizon than those soils. They have similar drain- 
age, but are less clayey in the B horizon than Dunbar soils. 

Ocilla loamy fine sand, frequently flooded (On).— 
This somewhat poorly drained soil is on stream terraces. 
It has a profile similar to the one described as representa- 
tive of the series, but the surface layer contains more fine 
sand and the substratum slightly less clay. The seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 4 
months each year. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chipley and Dunbar soils. 

This soil is subject to frequent flooding for more than 2 
days. Only a small acreage is cultivated. Corn is the main 
crop. The soil is fairly well suited to pasture, but only a 
small acreage is pastured because overflow is a hazard. 
Most of the acreage is used for slash pine and longleaf 
pine, to which the soil is suited. 

The seasonal high water table and overflow hazard are 
the main limitations. Some drainage is needed in culti- 
vated areas. Water management depends on the crop. A 
system of open ditches or covered tile drains should be 
designed and installed. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil in good tilth, any suitable crop 
can be grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more 
efficient use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by 
regularly applying lime and fertilizer. Capability unit 
IVw-3; woodland group 3w2. 

Ocilla loamy sand [Oh)—This somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on uplands. It is generally on broad flats 
adjacent to ponds and drainageways. Areas are moderately 
large, some as much as 30 acres in size. Slopes are 0 to 3 
percent. This soil has the profile described as representa- 
tive of the series. In places it contains a few iron concre- 
tions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leefield and Stilson soils. 

This soil has a fluctuating water table, which causes 
it to be wet during rainy seasons and slightly droughty 
during dry seasons. The seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 15 to 30 inches for 2 to about 4 months each year. 
Tf adequately drained, this soil is well suited to such lo- 
cally grown crops as corn, tobacco, and soybeans and is 
especially well suited to tobacco. It is also suited to per- 
manent pasture. Most of the acreage is in pines, to which 
the soil is suited. A considerable acreage is cultivated. 

Excess water is the main concern. In places some drain- 
age is needed to insure maximum suitability for crops. 
Water management depends on the crop. A system of 
open ditches or tile drains can be designed and installed. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil in good tilth, row crops can be 
grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops helps 


control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more efficient 

use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by regularly 

applying lime and fertilizer according to plant needs. 
apability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 3w9. 


Olustee Series 


The Olustee series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of sandy and loamy marine material 
on low uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but 
are mainly less than 1 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark-gray 
sand about 7 inches thick. The upper 7 inches of the sub- 
soil is very dark grayish-brown, weakly cemented sand, 
and the next 5 inches is dark-brown sand. The middle 16 
inches is light brownish-gray sand mottled with shades of 
brown and gray. The lower 25 inches is gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown. 

Olustee soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth and a deep root zone. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is low. 

The natural vegetation (fig. 11) is mixed pine and hard- 
wood forest and an understory of palmetto, gallberry, 
waxmyrtle, and wiregrass. Most of the acreage is used for 
slash pine and longleaf pine, to which the soils are suited. 
Some areas have been cleared, drained, and heavily fer- 
tilized and used for corn and tobacco. A moderately small 
acreage is used for pasture. 

Representative profile of Olustee sand, 1 mile northeast 
of Cook-Lowndes County line on private road; 1 mile 
northwest of Cecil Interchange on Interstate 75, Cook 
County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; single grained ; 
loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Bh—7 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) and 
dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) sand; massive; friable; 
weakly cemented ; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B3&Bh—14 to 19 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of grayish brown; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

A’2—10 to 35 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown and 
light gray; single grained; loose; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B’2tg—35 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam ; eom- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and few, fine, distinct mottles of strong 
brown; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few clay films on ped surfaces and in 
a sand grains bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid. 

The Ap and Al horizons range from dark gray to very dark 
gray or black and are 5 to 7 inches thick. The matrix of the 

Bh horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to very dark 

brown. The B’2tg horizon is at a depth of 32 to 36 inches. 


Olustee soils are assoicated with Mascotte and Alapaha 
soils. They do not: have the leached A2 horizon above the 
Bh horizon that. is characteristic of Mascotte soils. They 
have a Bh horizon below the A horizon, which does not 
occur in Alapaha soils. 

Olustee sand (Oa).-This poorly drained. soil is com- 
monly on the slightly higher elevations of broad flats. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
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Figure 11.—Natural vegetation on Olustee sand. The understory is predominantly palmetto, gallberry, and fern. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leefield and Mascotte soils. 

The seasonal high water table in this Olustee soil. fluc- 
tuates, but it is less than 15 inches from the surface for 1 
to 2 months each year. Only a small acreage is cultivated. 
Some drainage is needed most years in cultivated areas. 
Corn and tobacco are the main crops. This soil responds 
well to fertilizer. Part of the acreage is used for pasture. A 
large acreage is in pines, to which the soil is suited. Deer- 
tongue, or vanillaleaf, a plant that is economically im- 
portant to a few people, grows well on. this soil. It is 
gathered by hand and sold to tobacco companies. 

Excess water is the main concern, Some drainage is 
needed to insure maximum suitability for crops. Water 
management depends on the crop. Excess water can be re- 
moved through a system of open ditches or tile drains. 

If drainage is acequate and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil productive, any suitable crop, such 
as corn, can be grown year after year. A planned sequence 
of crops helps control weeds, insects, and disease and 
makes more efficient use of fertilizer. Fertility can be main- 
tained by regularly applying lime and fertilizer according 
e plant needs. Capability unit I[Iw-1; woodland group 

w2, 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in beds of loamy material, These soils are on up- 
lands. Slopes are 3 to 6 percent. ; 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The sub- 
soil, which reaches to a depth of 72 inches, is mainly red, 
friable sandy clay loam. iy : 

Orangeburg soils are low in natural fertility, contain 
little organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strongly 
acid throughout. They have good tilth and a deep root 
zone. Crops respond well to fertilization. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is medium. | 

All the acreage of Orangeburg soils is in Colquitt 
County. The natural vegetation is chiefly mixed pine and 
hardwood forest and an understory of native grasses. 
These soils respond well to management, including heavy 
fertilization, and they are well suited to most locally 
grown crops. Most of the acreage is used for crops and 
pasture. These soils are considered among the best soils 
for farming. A moderate acreage is used for pines, to 
which the soils are well suited. 

Representative profile of Orangeburg loamy sand, 3 to 
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6 percent slopes, 0.8 mile west of Bay Freewill Church 
along Georgia Highway 37; 3.6 miles west along hard- 
surfaced road ; 50 feet south of road in cultivated field; 
Colquitt County : 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand ; 
weak, finé, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bit—S to 14 inches, vellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 56 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—56 to 72 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to brown 
and is yellowish red in severely eroded areas. The Ap and AL 
horizons range from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. The upper 3 
to 5 inehes of the B1t horizon is sandy loam. The B2t horizon 
is sandy clay loam that ranges from yellowish red to red. It 
is mottled with yellowish brown or brownish yellow at a depth 
of more than 40 inches in places, 

Orangeburg soils are among Tifton, Dothan, and Fu- 
quay soils. They do not have the many iron concretions 
that ave characteristic of Tifton soils and have a redder B 
horizon than those soils, They are similar to Dothan soils 
in texture, but their B horizon is redder and does not con- 
tain plinthite. They do not have a thick, sandy A. horizon 
ora 3 horizon that. contains plinthite, both of which are 
characteristic of Fuquay soils. 

rane sig loamy sand, 3 to 6 percent slopes (OcB)— 
This well-drained soil is on uplands. It is generally on the 
tops and sides of ridges in moderately small areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tifton, Dothan, and Fuquay soils. 

This Orangeburg soil responds well to management and 
is considered among the best soils in the two counties for 
farming. It is well ‘suited to most locally grown crops. It 
is also well suited to pasture and pines. 

In cultivated areas the farmer generally has a choice of 
four erosion control practices. He can cultivate in str aight 

rows across the slope, on the contour without, terraces, or 
on the contour with terraces, or stripcrop. The method 
used depends on the crops grown and the extent of the 
limitations. 

Manarement that maintains pr oductivity and good tilth 
and holds soil losses from erosion within ‘allowable limits 
is needed. It consists of regular applications of lime and 
fertilizer according to plant needs; good management of 
crop residue, generally by shredding and leaving it on 
the surface between crop seasons ; and use of a suitable 
cropping system. The minimum erneping svstem needed 
is determined by the steepness and length of slopes or by 
the erosion control practices. An example of a suitable 
cropping system on a terraced slope of 4 percent is 1 year 
of small grain followed by 1 year of corn. All crop residue 
and aftermath are left on the’ surface between crop seasons, 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed in straight rows across 
the slope. on the contour, terraced, or strincropned. A field 
border of perennial grass prevents erosion at the edge of 
fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads and fences 
located on the crest of the slope where the watershed di- 
vides, or on the contour, permit field and row arrangement 
that facilitates efficient fieldwork. Capability unit “Te-1: 
woodland group 2ol. 
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Osier Series 


The Osier series consists of poorly drained to very poor- 
ly drained, nearly level soils in low wet areas along the 
first bottoms of river s, creeks, and branches. These soils are 
subject to flooding and accumulation of sediments. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. 

Ina representative profile the surface layer is dark-gray 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick, This overwash Jayer 
in many places is stratified with lenses of sand. Below the 
surface layer and extending to a depth of about 62 inches, 
or more, is stratified sandy material. It is mainly mottled 
gray sand in the upper part, mottled light brownish-gray 
coarse sand in the middle part, and dark grayish-brown 

sand mottled with hght olive gray in the lower part. 

Osier soils are low in natural ‘fer tility, contain Little or- 
ganic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout, They 
have poor tilth. The depth of the root zone is “determined 
largely by the depth to the seasonal high water table dur- 
ing the growing season, Permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity j is low. 

Osier soils occur throughout Colquitt and Cook Counties, 
The natural v egetation is chiefly sweetgum, blackgum, 
water oak, red maple, swamp holly, bay, and a few slash 
pines. These soils are not suited to cultivation because they 
are frequently flooded. Most of the acreage is used for trees, 
to which the soils are suited. 

Osier soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties are mapped 
with Pelham soils. 

Representative profile of Osier fine sandy loam in an 
area of Osier and Pelham soils, 1 mile southwest of Cros- 

land, Georgia, along U.S. Highway 319; 200 feet south of 
road in wooded : area; Colquitt: County: 

A1—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; roots 
matted; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

Clg—8 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of light gray and few, fine, distinct 
mottles of olive yellow; stratified sand lenses; single 
grained; loose; common large and small roots; very 
strongly acid ; clear, wavy boundary. 

C2g—8 to 36 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sand; few, fine, distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown; single grained; Loose; 
few medium roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C3g—36 to 50 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) coarse 
sand; common, medium, faint mottles of light gray 
and few, fine, distinct mottles of black and yellowish 
brown; single grained; loose; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C4g—50 to 62 inches, dark grayish-brown (1O0YR 4/2) sand; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light olive gray 
(5Y 6/2); single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The Ai horizon ranges from 2 to 6 inches in thickness, It is 
sand, loamy sand, and fine sandy loam, The C horizon is 
stratified coarse sand to loamy sand. The C2g¢g and C8g horizons 
are mainly gray and light brownish gray and have a few light- 
gray, black, and yellowish-brown mottles. 

Osier soils are among Pelham soils. They have similar 
drainage, but are coar’ ser textured than Pelham soils be- 
tween depths of 10 and 40 inches and, typically, in the 
lower part of the C horizon. 

Osier and Pelham soils (OP).—This mapping unit. is 
about 42 percent Osier soi] and 23 percent Pelham soil. 
Tt is on bottom Jands along the rivers, creeks, and branches 
in Colquitt and Cook Counties. It is subject to frequent 
flooding for periods of 2 days to 2 weeks. The seasonal 
high water table is within a depth of 15 inches for 8 to 6 
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months each year, Slopes are less than 1 percent. Areas 
range from 200 to 8,000 acres in size. Some areas are Osier 
soils, some are Pelham soils, and some contain both soils. 

Osier soils are poorly drained to very poorly drained. 
They have a profile similar to the one described as repre- 
sentative of the Osier series, but in many places the sur- 
face layer is stratified with lenses of sand and in places 
it is loamy sand. Pelham soils are poorly drained. They 
have a profile similar to the one described as representative 
of the Pelham series, but in places the surface layer is 
loamy sand or sand. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of soils 
that are similar to Pelham soils, but are sandy to a depth 
of more than 40 inches. Also included are similar soils 
that have a thick, black surface layer. 

These soils are suited to trees. They are not used for 
cultivated crops because they are wet and subject to over- 
flow. Most of the acreage is wooded, mainly with hard- 
woods, A small acreage is pastured. Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland group 3w3. 


Pelham Series 


The Pelham series consists of poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on low flats or in slightly depressed areas and 
along flood plains of streams. Slopes are mainly Jess than 
1 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very 
dark gray loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Beneath 
this is a 22-inch layer of dark-gray loamy sand. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 62 inches or more. To a depth 
of about 46 inches, it is gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
light yellowish brown and gray. Below this, it is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam mottled with light gray, yellow- 
ish red, and red. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have fair tilth. The depth of the root zone is deter- 
mined largely by the depth to the seasonal high water 
table during the growing season. Permeability is moder- 
ate, and the available water capacity is low to medium. 
Water stands at or near the surface for significant periods. 

Pelham soils are widely distributed throughout Colquitt 
and Cook Counties. Almost all the acreage is wooded, 
mainly because it is subject to frequent overflow. The 
native vegetation is chiefly slash pine, blackgum, sweet- 
gum, cypress, and water oak and an understory of gall- 
berry, waxmyrtle, palmetto, and pitcherplant. 

The Pelham soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties are 
mapped only with Osier soils. 

Representative profile of Pelham loamy sand in an area 
of Osier and Pelham soils. 0.2 mile west of Pleasant Grove 
Chureh along Georgia Highway 37; 0.8 mile north along 
paved county road; 100 feet southwest of road junction in 
wooded area; Colquitt County: 

A1—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—6 to 28 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles of gray (LOYR 5/1) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; very friable ; common medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21tg—28 to 38 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; few, 
medium, faint mottles of gray (10YR 5/1) ; moderate, 


mediuin, subangular blocky structure, friable; few me- 
dium roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22tg—88 to 46 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, médium, distinct mottles of light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4); weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few sand lenses; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

IITB23t-—46 to 62 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of yel- 
lowish red (5YR 4/6) and light gray (10YR 7/1) and 
few, medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from loamy sand to sand. The Al hor- 
izon typicaNy ranges from very dark gray to gray. The Al and 
A2 horizons combined range from 21 to 34 inches in thickness. 
The B22tg horizon is sandy clay loam that has pockets of sand. 
Pelham soils are associated with Alapaha, Osier, and 
Ocilla soils. They closely resemble Alapaha soils, but have 
less than 5 percent plinthite in the B horizon to a depth of 
60 inches. They are in lower positions on the landscape and 
are more poorly drained than Ocilla soils. They have a Bt 
horizon at a depth of 21 to 34 inches, which Osier soils do 
not have. 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in old loamy alluvium, mainly on stream terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but are mainly less than 
1 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is gray fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. Below this is about 6 
inches of gray fine sandy loam mottled with brownish 
yellow. The subsoil extends to a depth of 66 inches or more. 
To a depth of 42 inches, it is gray, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled. with brownish yellow, strong brown, and light 
yellowish brown. Below this it is light brownish-gray sandy 
clay loam mottled with light yellowish brown and strong 
brown. 

Rains soils are low in natural fertility, contain little or- 
ganic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. They 
have good tilth. Permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is medium. The depth of the root zone 
is determined largely by the depth of the seasonal high 
water table during the growing season. 

Rains soils are limited in extent and are in moderate to 
small areas on stream terraces along rivers and their main 
tributaries. The natural vegetation is mixed hardwood and 
pine forest and an understory of gallberry and waxmyrtle. 
These soils are not cultivated because they are subject. to 
overflow several times yearly and are poorly drained. Most 
of the acreage is wooded. The trees well suited are black- 
gum, water oak, sweetgum, slash pine, cypress, and similar 
species, A few areas are in pasture, but drainage is needed 
for best results, 

Representative profile of Rains fine sandy loam, 0.4 mile 
north on paved road from Emmanuel Church; 0.3 mile 
west along paved road at pipeline crossing; 60 feet north 
of road in wooded area; Colquitt County : 

A1— to 6 inches, gray (N 6/0) fine sandy loam; few, fine, faint 
mottles of olive yellow and light gray ; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friab’2; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; common, 
medium, distinet mottles of brownish yellow (1l0OYR 
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6/6); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; very strongly acid ; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B21tg—12 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many, fine, distinct mottles of brownish yellow and 
light yellowish brown; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few medium roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—20 to 30 inches, gray (10¥R 6/1) sandy clay loam ; com- 
mon, coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; few clay films on ped surfaces; few medium 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23tg—30 to 36 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam and 
lenses of sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) ; weak, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—86 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) ; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few clay films on ped surfaces; very strongly acid; 
wavy boundary. 

B25tg—42 to 66 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, faint mottles of light 
yellowish brown (10¥R 6/4) and common, medium, 
distinet mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
clay films on some ped surfaces; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from gray to very dark gray and black. 
The depth to the Bt horizon ranges from 10 to 14 inches. The 
Bt horizon is mainly gray and has mottles that range from light 
yellowish brown to strong brown and a few motties of yellowish 
red. In places the B2t horizon has sand lenses or pockets of 
sandy loam, It ranges from sandy clay loam to sandy loam that 
is 18 to 20 percent clay and less than 20 percent silt. It ranges 
from weak to moderate subangular blocky in structure. 


Rains soils are among Chipley, Ocilla, and Dunbar soils. 


They are more poorly drained than those soils. They are 
finer textured throughout than Chipley soils. They are in 


lower positions on the stream terraces and are wetter than . 


Ocilla soils. They have a less clayey B horizon than Dun- 
bar soils. ; 

Rains fine sandy loam (Ros}—This poorly drained soil 
is commonly along stream terraces. Areas are moderate to 
small. The seasonal high water table is within a depth of 
15 inches for more than 6 months each year. During wet 
seasons this soil is flooded more than once each year for 
periods of about 2 to 7 days. Slopes are 0 to about 2 percent. 

Included with this soi] in mapping are small areas of 
Chipley, Ocilla, and Dunbar soils. 

Nearly all the acreage is woodland, to which the soil is 
well suited. A small acreage is in pasture, and good results 
can be obtained if drainage and fertilization are adequate. 
Bahiagrass is suitable. In addition to being subject to over- 
flow, this soil is wet. For these reasons, none of the acreage 
is cultivated. Capability unit Vw-5; woodland group 2w3. 


Robertsdale Series 


The Robertsdale series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a fragipan. These soils formed in 
thick beds of loamy material. They are on uplands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray loamy sand about 8 inches thick. Beneath this is about 
5 inches of pale-brown loamy sand. The subsoil to a depth 
of 64: inches is sandy clay loam. The upper 7 inches is pale 
brown mottled with yellowish brown and light gray. The 


lower part is a fragipan. It is firm and is light gray mot- 
tled with yellowish brown and red to a depth of 42 inches. 
Below this, it is dominantly firm and is yellowish brown 
mottled with shades of gray, red, and brown. Typically, a 
few, small, hard iron pebbles are on the surface and 
throughout the upper part of the profile. Iron pebbles are 
common in the fragipan. Plinthite 1s below a depth of about 
20 inches. 

Robertsdale soils are low in natural fertility, contain 
little organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strongly 
acid throughout. They have good tilth and a mainly mod- 
erately deep root zone. Permeability is moderately slow, 
and the available water capacity is medium. 

Robertsdale soils are widely distributed throughout the 
two counties, but the acreage is small. The natural vegeta- 
tion is slash pine, longleaf pine, oak, and other hardwoods 
and an understory of gallberry and wiregrass. Small areas 
are cultivated and are planted to corn, soybeans, tobacco, 
peanuts, and truck crops, to which the soils are suited. 
Some drainage is needed for cultivated crops during most 
years. The soils also are well suited to pasture and pines. 
Most of the acreage is used for pines. 

Representative profile of Robertsdale loamy sand, 0.2 
mile south of Autreyville Church along Georgia Highway 
133; 1.1 miles southeast along paved road; 45 feet south 
of road in unimproved pasture; Colquitt County. 


Ap—0O to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots ; few iron concretions; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 13 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
few iron concretions; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Biten—13 to 20 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay 
loam; few, fine, faint and distinct mottles of very 
pale brown, yellowish brown, and Hight gray; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots in upper part; common iron concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx1—20 to 42 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) and few, medium, prominent mottles of 
red (1OYR 4/8); weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure ; firm, brittle ; common hard iron concretions ; 
few clay films on some ped surfaces ; 20 percent plin- 
thite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—42 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; many, medium, distinct and prominent mottles 
of light gray (LOYR 7/1) and red (2.5YR 4/8) ; weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure ; firm, brittle; com- 
mon, fine, vesicular pores lined with clay; few hard 
iron concretions; clay films on many ped surfaces; 
15 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Bx3—48 to 64 inches, distinctly mottled yellowish-brown 
(10¥R 5/8), red (10R 4/8), light-gray (1OYR 7/1), 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam ; weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm, brittle; 
many vesicular pores lined with clay; few hard iron 
concretions: clay films on many ped surfaces; 10 per- 
eent plinthite; very strongly acid. 


The Ap and Al horizons range from very dark gray to 
dark gray. The number of iron concretions ranges from few to 
common on the surface and in the upper part of the profile. 
The content of pebbles is typically highest in the upper part of 
the fragipan; it decreases with inereasing depth. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 20 to 34 inches. The Bx horizon is light 
gray or yellowish brown mottled with shades of gray, red, 
and brown. 

Nearly 50 percent of the Robertsdale soils in Colquitt and 
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Cook Gounties are slightly less than 18 percent clay in the 
Blten horizon, which is outside the defined range for the 
series. This difference does not alter the usefulness and be- 
havior of the soils. 

Robertsdale soils are commonly among Tifton, Irving- 
ton, Grady, and Alapaha soils. They are not nearly so well 
drained as Tifton soils, and they are in lower positions 
on the landscape. They are similar to Irvington soils, but 
are not so well drained. They are in higher positions and 
are better drained than Grady and Alapaha soils. 

Robertsdale loamy sand (RI|.—This somewhat poorly 
drained soil has a fragipan. It generally is on uplands 
adjacent to, but slightly higher than, ponded areas or 
drainageways. Areas are small and typically narrow and 
long. The seasonal high water table is at a depth of about 
15 to 30 inches for 2 to 4 months each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Irvington and Alapaha soils. 

This Robertsdale soil responds well to lime and ferti- 
lizer, and a moderate acreage is cultivated. Corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, and soybeans are the main crops. Drainage is 
needed during most. years. A. moderate acreage is in pas- 
ture, to which the soil is well suited. A large acreage is in 
Seen pine and longleaf pine, to which the soil also is well 
suited. 

Excess water is the main concern. Some drainage is 
needed to insure maximum suitability for crops. Water 
management depends on the crop. A system of open ditches 
or covered tile drains should be designed and installed. 

If drainage is needed and enough plant residue is re- 
turned to keep the soil in good tilth, any adapted crop can 
be grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds. insect. and disease and makes more 
efficient, use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by 
recularly applving lime and fertilizer according to plant 
needs. Capability unit [IIw-2; woodland group 2w8. 


Stilson Series 


The Stilson series consists of moderately wel] drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of loamy material. These 
soils are on uplands. Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick, Below this 
is about 16 inches of light yellowish-brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 48 inches is mainly light 
vellowish-brown sandy clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown, red, and light gray. Below this, to a depth of 66 
inches, it is brownish-yellow sandy clay loam mottled with 
red and light gray. Red and gray mottles and plinthite 
are below a depth of about 30 inches. 

Stilson soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are very strongly acid 
throughout. They have good tilth and a mainly deep root 
zone and respond well to fertilization. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is low to medium. 

Stilson soils are widely distributed throughout the two 
counties, but the total acreage is moderately small. The 
natural vegetation is mixed pine and hardwood forest and 

_an understory of gallberry and wiregrass. A large acreage 
is used for corn, soybeans, tobacco, and truck crops, to 
which the soils are well suited. Some drainage is needed 
for successful cultivation during most years. A large part 
of the acreage is in pines and pasture, to which the soils 
also are suited. 


Representative profile of Stilson loamy sand, 0.8 mile 
east of New Hope Cemetery along paved road; 60 feet 
north of road in cultivated field; Colquitt County : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—8 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; few, fine, faint mottles of olive yellow; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bit—24 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and pale yellow 5Y 7/3); weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—30 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and light 
gray (2.5Y¥ 7/2); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few, small, hard iron con- 
cretions; 5 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—26 to 48 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
gray (10YR 7/1) and strong brown (7.5¥R 5/8) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; clay films on some ped surfaces; 5 percent 
plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—48 to 66 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/8) and light gray (10YR 7/1) ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; clay films on 
some ped surfaces ; 10 percent plinthite; very strongly 
acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 20 to 28 inches in thickness. The 
Ap horizon is typically loamy sand, but in places is loamy fine 
sand. The Al and Ap horizons range from dark gray to dark 
grayish brown. The Bt horizon is commonly sandy clay loam, 
but in a few areas it is sandy loam that is 18 to 20 percent 
clay. Plinthite makes up 5 to 15 percent of the B2t horizon. In 
places a few iron concretions are throughout the profile. 

Stilson soils are among Dothan, Leefield, and Alapaha 
soils. They are in higher positions on the landscape and 
are better drained than Leefield soils. They are much better 
drained and are in higher positions than Alapaha soils. 
They have a thicker, sandier A horizon than Dothan soils, 
but are not so well drained. 

Stilson loamy sand (Se).—This moderately well drained 
soil is on uplands. It commonly is in moderately small 
areas adjacent to but higher than drainageways. Slopes are 
mainly 0 to 8 percent. A profile of this soil is described as 
representative of the series. A seasonal high water table is 
at a depth of about 30 to 36 inches for 1 to 2 months each 
year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Leefield, and Fuquay soils. 

Most of the acreage of this Stilson soil is in pines and 
pasture, to which it is suited. A considerable acreage is 
cultivated. Corn, tobacco, peanuts, and soybeans are the 
main crops. Truck crops are also grown. Crops respond 
well to management, including adequate drainage and 
heavy fertilization. 

Excess water is the main concern in cultivated areas. 
In places some drainage is needed to insure maximum 
efficiency for crops. Water management depends on the 
crop. A system of open ditches or covered tile drains can 
be designed and installed. 

If drainage is adequate and enough plant residue is 
returned to keep the soil in good tilth, any suitable crop 
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can be grown year after year. A planned sequence of crops 
helps control weeds, insects, and disease and makes more 
efficient, use of fertilizer. Fertility can be maintained by 
regularly applying lime and fertilizer according to plant 
needs. Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland group 8s2. ; 

Stilson-Urban land complex (Suc).—This mapping unit 
is 40 to 50 percent Stilson soil and 20 to 40 percent Urban 
land. Pereentages vary somewhat from area to area, but 
the Stilson soil is dominant. Mapped areas are in the more 
heavily populated and industrial parts of the two coun- 
ties. The original landscape has been altered in many 
places by cutting, filling, and shaping. 

During wet seasons, the seasonal high water table in the 
Stilson soil is at a depth of about 30 to 36 inches for 1 or 2 
months. Soils in the Urban land part of this mapping unit 
cannot be identified because they are covered with indus- 
trial buildings, houses, paved streets, sidewalks, parking 
lots, driveways, airports, and other structures. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
of Kershaw, Leefield, Alapaha, and Pelham soils. 

Land use has been well established and is likely to 
remain much the same in future years. Alternative use 
of the soil not covered by structures is severely limited. 
Capability unit TIw-2; not assigned to a woodland group. 


Sunsweet Series 


The Sunsweet series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in clayey, marine sediments on uplands. Slopes 
range from 5 to 12 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 66 inches is mainly sandy clay. It is yellow- 
ish red mottled with shades of red, yellow, and gray in the 
upper part; yellowish brown and pale yellow coarsely 
mottled with shades of red, brown, and white in the middle 
part; and dusky red coarsely mottled with shades of gray, 
yellow, and brown in the lower part. Plinthite is at a depth 
of about 9 inches. 

Sunsweet soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth, except in eroded spots. The effec- 
tive root zone for most plants is shallow. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
medium. 

The acreage is small. The natural vegetation is mixed 
pine and hardwood forest and an understory of wiregrass. 
These soils generally are not cultivated. A small part of 
the acreage 1s used for pasture, but most of it is used for 
pines, to which the soils are suited. 

Representative profile of Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, erocled, 3.5 miles west of Pineview Church 
along paved road; 50 feet, north of road in pasture; Col- 
quitt County: 

Apcn—0 to 4 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable ; 15 percent 
hard iron concretions, 1% to 1 inch in diameter; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B21ten—4 to 9 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; 10 percent hard iron concretions; com- 
mon fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—9 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark red (7.5YR 


3/6) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and few, fine, 
prominent mottles of light gray (10YR 7/1) ; moder- 
ate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; contin- 
uous clay films on ped surfaces; few hard iron con- 
eretions ; 5 to 10 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—26 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; many, coarse, prominent mottles of red (7.5R 
5/6), light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), white (10YR 
8/1), and dusky red (7.5R 8/4); moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on many 
ped surfaces; 10 percent plinthite; very strongly acid ; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24t—40 to 56 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sandy clay; 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of white (10YR 8/1), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and dark red (7.5R 3/6) ; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
clay films on many ped surfaces; about 10 percent 
plinthite ; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B25t—56 to 66 inches, dusky-red (7.5R 3/4) sandy clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of light gray (10Y¥R 7/1), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; clay films on many ped surfaces; 10 percent 
plinthite ; very strongly acid. 

The Apen and Al horizons range from dark brown, dark 
grayish brown, or brown to dark reddish gray. The A horizon 
and the upper part of the B horizon have few to many iron 
concretions. The B21iten horizon is mainly sandy clay, but is 
sandy clay loam in places. The depth to mottling ranges from 
§ to 12 inches. The depth to light-gray or white mottles ranges 
from 9 to 38 inches. These mottles do not indicate wetness. The 
B22t horizon ranges from yellowish brown to red, but is most 
commonly yellowish red. 


Sunsweet soils are commonly associated with Carnegie, 
Tifton, and Esto soils. They closely resemble Carnegie soils 
in color, but are shallower over plinthite and have a more 
clayey B horizon. They are shallower over plinthite and 
have a more clayey B horizon than Tifton soils, They have 
more iron concretions in the A horizon and the upper part 
of the Bt horizon than Esto soils. They also have more 
coarse mottling in the lower part of the B horizon than 
the non-plinthic Esto soils. 

Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(ShD2).—This well-drained soil is on rolling landscapes. 
Slopes are short. Areas are small in size. In places the 
subsoil is exposed at the surface, and shallow gullies and 
rills ara common. 

Included with this soil m mapping are small areas of 
Carnegie, Tifton, and Esto soils. 

This Sunsweet soil is not generally suited to cultivation, 
and only a moderate acreage is used for pasture. Steep- 
ness, abrupt breaks, and the erosion hazard are the main 
limitations. Most of the acreage is in. pines, to which the 
soil is suited. Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 
8c2. 


Tifton Series 


The Tifton series consists of well-drained, nearly level 
to gently sloping soils that formed in thick beds of reticu- 
lately mottled loamy material. These soils are on uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 


grayish-brown loamy sand 10 inches thick. The subsoil to 


a depth of 66 inches is sandy clay loam. It is yellowish 
brown in the upper part; yellowish brown mottled with 
shades of brown, yellow, red, and gray in the middle part; 
and red mottled with shaces of brown, yellow, and gray in 
the lower part. Rounded iron concretions ¥g to 4 inch in 
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diameter are on the surface and throughout most of the 

profile. Plinthite is below a depth of about 42 inches. 
Tifton soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, con- 

tain little organic matter, and are strongly acid to very 


strongly acid throughout. They have good tilth and a - 


deep root zone and respond well to management, including 
fertilization. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is medium. 

Tifton soils are extensive throughout Colquitt and Cook 
Counties. The natural vegetation is chiefly mixed pine and 
hardwood forest and an understory of native grasses, 
mainly wiregrass. These soils are well suited to most 
locally grown crops and are considered among the best 
soils for farming. Most of the acreage is in cultivated crops 
and pasture, 

Representative profile of Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, 1.6 miles north of Bay Church, on county 
road; 0.5 mile east along county road; and 0.6 mile south- 
east along county road; on south side of road in a culti- 
vated field; Colquitt County : 


Apcn—0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many, small, hard iron concretions 4% to % inch in 
diameter; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B2lten—10 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many iron concretions ; com- 
mon fine roots in upper part ; very strongly acid ; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—82 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8) and yellow (10YR 7/6); moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few soft 
and hard iron coneretions; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—42 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, prominent mottles of red 
(10R 4/8), common, medium, faint mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and few, medium, distinct mottles 
of light gray (10YR 7/2); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; clay films on some 
ped surfaces; few soft iron concretions; 25 percent 
plinthite ; very strongly acid ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24t—50 to 66 inches, red (10R 4/8) sandy clay loam; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), light gray (10YR 7/1), and brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; clay films on some ped surfaces; 
about 28 percent plinthite; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 5 to 14 inches in thickness, from 
loamy sand to sandy loam in texture, and from grayish brown 
to very dark grayish brown in color. The B2t horizon is mainly 
yellowish brown. The B23t and B24t horizons are mainly sandy 
clay loam, but in some places range to sandy clay. The B24t 
horizon ranges from yellowish brown to red and has coarse, 
prominent motties of yellowish brown, light gray, and brown- 
ish yellow. Iron concretions on the surface and throughout the 
solum range from few to many. The depth to plinthite ranges 
from 25 to 48 inches, but is typically more than 34 inches. 

Tifton soils commonly are near Dothan, Carnegie, Sun- 
sweet, and Irvington soils. They closely resemble Dothan 
soils, but have many more iron concretions throughout, 
most of the solum and generally have slightly more clay in 
the B horizon. They have thicker horizons free of plinthite 
than Carnegie soils. They do not have the fragipan that is 
characteristic of Irvington soils, and they are better 
drained than those soils. They have a less clayey B horizon 
and thicker horizons free of plinthite than Sunsweet soils. 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes {TqgA).—This 
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well-drained soil is on uplands. It is commonly on ridge- 
tops. Areas are large; some are as much as 50 acres in size. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Dothan 
and Fuquay soils. 

This Tifton soil responds well to management and is 
considered among the best soils in the counties for farm- 
ing. It is well suited to most locally grown crops and is 
used extensively for cotton, corn, peanuts (fig. 12), 
tobacco, truck crops, and soybeans. It also is well suited to 
pasture and pines, 

If enough plant residue is returned to the soil to main- 
tain good tilth, suitable crops can be grown year after 
year, A planned sequence of crops helps control weeds, in- 
sects, and disease and permits more efficient use of fertil- 
izer. Lime and fertilizer should be applied regularly ac- 
carding to plant needs. Capability unit I-2; woodland 
group 2ol. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 te 5 percent slopes (TqB).—This 
soil makes up the largest acreage of any of the Tifton soils, 
and nearly all of it is cultivated. Areas are as much as 80 
or 90 acres in size. The profile of this soil is described as 
representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Fuquay, and Cowarts soils. 

This Tifton soil can be cultivated throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. It is extensively used and is 
well suited to most locally grown crops. It responds well 
to management, including heavy fertilization. It also is 
well suited to pasture and pines. 

Kerosion is a moderate hazard. In cultivated areas the 
farmer generally has a choice of four erosion control 
practices. He can stripcrop (fig. 18) or cultivate in straight 
rows across the slope, on the contour without terraces, or 
on the contour with terraces. The method used depends on 
the crops grown and the extent of the limitations. 

The management needed maintains soil productivity 
and good tilth and holds soil losses from erosion within 
allowable limits. Such measures are regular applications 
of lime and fertilizer according to plant needs; good 
management of crop residue, generally by shredding and 
leaving it on the surface between crop seasons; and use of 
a suitable cropping system. The minimum cropping sys- 
tem is determined by the steepness and length of slopes 
or by the erosion control practice. An example of a suit- 
able cropping system on a terraced slope of 3 percent is 
“skip-row” cotton, that is, 2 rows of cotton and 1 row 
fallow, for 1 year, followed by small grain for 1 year. 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed in straight rows across 
the slope, on the contour, terraced, or stripcropped. A field 
border of perennial grass prevents erosion at the edge of 
fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads and fences on 
the crest of the slope where the watershed divides, or on 
the contour, permit field and row arrangement that facili- 
tates eflicient fieldwork. Capability unit IIe-2; woodland 
group 2o1. 

Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(TuB2)—This soil generally is in areas no more than 10 
acres in size. It has a profile similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but the surface layer is 3 
to 4 inches thinner and contains slightly more clay. In 
many places the subsoil is exposed at the surface, and a 
few shallow gullies have formed. In places the plow layer 
is entirely in the original surface layer. 
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Figure 12,—Peanuts on Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is used extensively for this crop. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carnegie and Sunsweet soils. 

The erosion hazard is severe. The soil is suited to most 
crops commonly grown in the survey area, including cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, and oats. It also is well suited to pasture 
(fig. 14) and pines. In cultivated areas, the farmer gener- 
ally has a choice of four erosion control practices. He can 
stripcrop or cultivate in straight rows across the slope, on 
the contour without terraces, or on the contour with ter- 
races. The method used depends on the crops grown and 
the extent of the limitations. 

Generally, row crops can be grown for 1 year, but for 
no more than 2 successive years. The minimum cropping 
system needed to hold soil loss from erosion within allow- 
able limits is determined by the steepness and length of 
slope and the erosion control practice. An example of a 
suitable cropping system on a terraced slope of 4 percent is 
small grain for 1 year followed by corn for 1 year. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied regularly. 

Grassed waterways or outlets are essential in disposing 
of runoff water from fields farmed in straight rows across 
the slope, on the contour, terraced, or stripcropped. A field 
border of perennial grass prevents erosion at the edge of 
fields and reduces weed growth. Farm roads and fences 
on the crest of the slope where the watershed divides, or 


on the contour, permit field and row arrangement that 
facilitates efficient fieldwork. Capability unit TIe-2; wood- 
land group 2ol. 

Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(TuC2}—This well-drained soil is in a narrow band between 
ridgetops and drainageways. It has a profile similar to the 
one described as representative of the series, but the surface 
layer is 4 to 5 inches thinner and differs in texture. Ero- 
sion has removed part of the original surface layer, and 
the present plow layer extends into the upper part of the 
subsoil. In some patches the plow layer consists wholly of 
the original surface layer, and in others the subsoil is ex- 
posed at the surface. A few rills and shallow gullies have 
formed in most areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carnegie, Sunsweet, and Cowarts soils. 

This Tifton soil has good tilth, except in eroded spots. 
It is suited to most locally grown crops, but runoff is rapid 
and the erosion hazard is severe in cultivated areas. Water 
enters this soil more slowly than in the uneroded Tifton 
soils. Some of the acreage is cultivated. Most of it, how- 
ever, has been planted to improved pasture and pines, to 
which the soil is well suited. 

This soil can be cultivated on the contour without ter- 
races or on the contour with terraces, or in strips, depend- 
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Figure 13.—Strips of rye on the contour between rows of tomato plants on Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. These strips pro- 
tect the plants from sand cutting during strong winds in March and April. 


ing on the crops grown and the degree of the limitation. 

The management needed maintains productivity and 
good tilth and holds soil loss from erosion within allow- 
able limits. Such measures are regular applications of 
lime and fertilizer according to plant needs ; good manage- 
ment of crop residue, generally by shredding and leaving 
it on the surface between crop seasons; and use of a suit- 
able cropping system. The minimum cropping system 
needed is determined by the steepness and length of slopes 
or by the erosion control practice. An example of a suit- 
able cropping system on a terraced slope of 6 percent is 
lister planted corn grown each year for grain. Capability 
unit ITTe-2; woodland group 2ol. 

Tifton-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
(TnC).—This mapping unit is 40 to 50 percent Tifton soils 
and 20 to 40 percent Urban land. The percentages vary 
from area to area, but Tifton soils are dominant. Mapped 
areas are confined to heavily populated and industrial 
areas, The original landscape has been altered by cutting, 
filling, and shaping. 

In undisturbed areas the Tifton soil has a profile similar 
to the one described as representative of the series. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 8 
inches thick, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red, mottled, friable sandy clay loam. Many, 
small, rounded iron concretions are on the surface and 
throughout the profile. This soil is in areas between struc- 
tures. 


Soils in the Urban land part of this mapping unit cannot 
be identified because they are covered with houses, indus- 
trial buildings, paved streets, parking lots, sidewalks, 
driveways, airports, and other structures of community 
development. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of Fu- 
quay, Dothan, and Carnegie soils. 

The land use has been established and is likely to remain 
much the same in future years. Only small soil areas be- 
tween structures are usable for plants, lawns, gardens, and 
trees. Capability unit IIIe-2; not assigned to a woodland 
group. 


Use of the Soils for Crops and Pasture 


This section suggests general management of the soils 
of Colquitt and Cook Counties for crops and pasture. It 
also explains the capability grouping and lists and briefly 
describes all the capability units in the two counties. Esti- 
mated average acre yields of the principal crops under 
improved management are shown in table 2, The manage- 
ment, including fertilization needed to obtain these yields, 
is also suggested. 

Sound reasoning must be used in the application of these 
interpretations because new technology, improved tech- 
niques, economic changes, and other factors influence al- 
ternative use and management of soils. Thus, changes in 
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Figure 14,—Cattle grazing a well-managed Coastal bermudagrass pasture on Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


the behavior of soils, especially crop yields, under new and 
different management techniques are not unusual and are 
anticipated. 

Because concepts of many soil series have undergone 
changes in the last 10 to 20 years, it is suggested that cur- 
rent interpretations and predictions about a particular soil 
be carefully studied before they are applied to soils of the 
same name 1n older published surveys. 


General Management * 


The soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties have been 
grouped in 18 capability units. The soils in each unit have 
about the same limitations, need about the same manage- 
ment, and respond to management in about the same way. 

The main practices needed in managing the soils in these 
two counties are those that control erosion, provide drain- 
age, add organic matter, and increase fertility. 

The intensity of the practices used to control erosion 
depends mainly on the crop, the steepness and length of 
slope, and the frequency and intensity of raimfall. On a 
gently sloping soil, such as Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, only contour cultivation and a cropping sys- 


’ James N, Nasu, agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


tem that produces medium to large amounts of crop resi- 
due are needed. On a more sloping soil, such as Carnegie 
sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, contour farming 
is needed, with or without terraces, or stripcropping 1s 
needed in a rotation that includes close-growing annuals 
or perennials or crops that produce large amounts of 
residue. 

The drainage needed depends on the amount of excess 
water and the kind of crop grown. Also needed is man- 
agement that maintains good tilth and good crop growth. 

Organic matter can be added to the soil by planting 
crops that produce large amounts of residue and by re- 
turning the residue to the soil. A crop sequence that in- 
cludes perennial grasses or legumes is most beneficial if 
all the residue is turned under. 

In some areas regular applications of both lime and 
fertilizer are needed to maintain fertility and good growth 
of plants. Lime and fertilizer should be applied according 
to the kind of soil and the needs of the plants and in the 
amounts indicated by soil tests. 

Several management practices contribute to maintain- 
ing soil productivity and good tilth and to controlling 
erosion. Among these are regular applications of lime and 
fertilizer according to plant needs; good management of 
crop residue; a suitable cropping system; and contour 
farming (fig. 15) or terraces, or both. 
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Complementary practices are beneficial to the soils in 
the two counties. Grassed waterways or outlets are essen- 
tial in disposing of runoff water from fields farmed in 
straight rows across the slope, on the contour, terraced, or 
stripcropped. A field border of perennial grasses prevents 
erosion at the edge of fields and reduces weed growth. 
Farm roads and fences on the crest of the slope where the 
watershed divides, or on the contour, permit field and row 
arrangement that facilitates efficient fieldwork. The fences 
can also be located in or adjacent to natural waterways. 


Capability Grouping 


Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the suit- 
ability of soils for most kinds of field crops. It is a prac- 
tical classification based on limitations of the soils, the risk 
of damage when they are used, and the way they respond to 
treatment. The soils are classified according to degree and 
kind of permanent limitation, but without consideration 
of major and generally exepensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soils; and without consideration of possible, but unlikely, 
major reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
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at three levels—the capability class, the subclass, and the 
unit, 

Carapiniry cLasses, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I 
are the soils that have few limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively greater 
limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 
produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood prod- 
ucts. In Colquitt and Cook Counties there are no class 
VITT soils. 

CaPaBILITY SUBCLASSES are soils grouped within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 
8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is lim- 
ited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and 
é, used in only some parts of the United States, but not 
in Colquitt and Cook Counties, shows that the chief limita- 
tion is climate that is too cold or too dry. 


Figure 15—Corn on the contour bordering a field of oats on Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. 

Class V ean contain, at the most, only the subclasses 
indicated by 2, s, and ¢ because the soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, though they have other 
limitations that restrict their use largely to pasture or 
range, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

CAPABILITY UNITS are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Thus, the capability unit 
is a convenient grouping for making many statements 
about management of soils. Capability units are generally 
designated by adding an Arabic numeral to the subclass 
symbol, for example [Te-2 or [IIe-2. Thus, in one symbol, 
the Roman numeral designates the capability class, or 
degree of limitation; the small letter indicates the sub- 
class, or kind of limitation, as defined in the foregoing 
paragraph; and the Arabic numeral specifically identifies 
the capability unit within each subclass. 

Capability unit numbers generally are assigned locally, 
but are a part of a statewide system. All of the units in the 
system are not represented by the soils of Colquitt and 
Cook Counties; therefore, the numbers are not consecu- 
tive. The capability classes, subclasses, and units in the 
capability system in Colquitt and Cook Counties are de- 
scribed in the list that follows. Use and management of 
ur soils are suggested in the section “Descriptions of the 

oils.” 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 
Unit I-1. A nearly level, well-drained soil that 
has a sandy surface layer and a friable loamy 

subsoil. 

Unit I-2. A nearly level, well-drained soil that 
has a sandy surface layer and a friable loamy 
subsoil and contains iron concretions. 

Class ITI. Soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to moderate erosion un- 
less they are protected. 

Unit IIe-1. Very gently sloping, well-drained 
soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
friable loamy subsoil. 

Unit Ile-2. Very gently sloping, well-drained 
soils that have a loamy to sandy surface layer 
and a friable loamy subsoil and contain iron 
concretions. 

Unit ITe-4. A very gently sloping, well-drained 
soil that has a sandy surface layer and a mainly 
firm loamy subsoil. 

Subclass [Iw. Soils have moderate limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit IIw-2. Nearly level, moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a sandy surface layer and a loamy 
subsoil; and Urban land. 

Subclass IIs. Soils have moderate limitations be- 
cause of low to medium available moisture capacity. 

Unit IIs-1. Nearly level to very gently sloping 
soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil. 


Class IIT. Soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, require special conservation practices, 
or both. 

Subclass ITTe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IIIe-2. Very gently sloping to gently slop- 
ing, well-drained soils that have a sandy to 
loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; and 
Urban land. 

Subelass IIIw. Soils have severe limitations because 
of excess wetness. 

Unit IIIw-1. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained soils that are sandy 
to a depth of at least 24 inches and have a loamy 
subsoil. 

Unit IIIw-2. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a sandy to loamy surface 
layer and loamy to clayey layers in the subsoil. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that restrict 
the choice of plants, require very careful management, 
or both. 

Subclass Ve. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 
nit [IVe-4. Gently sloping, well-drained soils 
that have a loamy to sandy surface layer and 
loamy subsoil. 
Subclass IVw. Soils have severe limitations because 
of excess water. 

Unit IVw-3. Nearly level, moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils that 
are sandy to a depth of 24 inches or more and 
are subject to frequent flooding. 

Class V. Soils subject to little or no erosion, but have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Unit Vw-1. Nearly level, poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils that have a loamy to 
any surface layer and a loamy to clayey sub- 
soil. 

Unit Vw-2. Very poorly drained to poorly 
drained soils that are sandy to a depth of 28 
inches or more and are sandy or loamy in the 
subsoil or underlying layers. 

Unit Vw-4. A nearly level, poorly drained soil 
that has a sandy surface layer, an organic 
stained subsurface layer, and a loamy subsoil. 

Unit Vw-5. A nearly level, poorly drained soil 
that has a loamy surface layer and subsoil. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their use 
largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils generally not suited to cultiva- 
tion because they are steep and subject to erosion. 

Unit VIe-2. Very gently sloping to sloping, 
well-drained soils that have a loamy to sandy 
surface layer and a clayey to loamy subsoil. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuited to cultivation and restrict their use largely 
to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife food and 
cover. 
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Subclass VIIs. Soils are not suited to cultivation 
because of very low available water capacity. 

Unit VIIs-1. Nearly level to gently sloping, 
droughty soil that is sandy throughout. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial crop production and 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife food and cover, 
or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. (No class VIIT 
soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties.) 


Estimated Yields * 


In table 2 are estimates of average acre yields that 
can be expected for the principal crops and pasture 
grasses grown, under a high level of management, on 
the soils commonly used for those purposes. The esti- 
mates are based chiefly on records of yields on individual 
farms, on yield obtained during long-term experiments, 
and on estimates made by agronomists who are familiar 
with the soils and crops of the two counties. 


‘Wittiam H. Varner and Water R. Penn, district conserva- 
tionists, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare this section. 
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Under high level management, the farmer selects suit- 
able plants and a suitable cropping system; prepares a 
good seedbed; plans high-quality seeds by a suitable meth- 
od, at a suitable rate, and at the appropriate time; con- 
trols weeds and insect pests; inoculates the seeds of 
legumes; controls excess water by drainage, waterways, 
contour farming, or stripcropping; and applies ferti- 
lizer and lime as indicated by soil tests. 

Dashes indicate that yields are so low or management 
needs are so great that growing the crop is not practical 
on the specified soil. 

The following paragraphs give the rates of fertiliza- 
tion and seeding and other management required in 
obtaining the yields shown in table 2. 

Corn.—Soils used for corn receive, per acre, 100 to 
160 pounds of nitrogen (N), 50 to 70 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid (P,0;), and 75 to 100 pounds of potash 
(K,0). Elemental zinc is applied according to needs. 
Less fertilizer is used on droughty soils, and nitrogen 
applications are split on deep sandy soils. 

Tobacco.—Soils used for tobacco receive, per acre, 
50 to 60 pounds of nitrogen, 50 percent of which should 
be in nitrate form; 100 to 120 pounds of phosphoric acid; 


TaBie 2.—Estimated average yields per acre of principal crops under high-level management (no irrigation) 


{Only arable soils are listed. Absence of figure indicates crop is not suited to or is not commonly grown on the soil specified] 
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' Animal-unit-months. The figures 
hogs; or seven sheep or goats) without injury to pasture. 


represent the number of months 1 acre will support one animal unit (one cow, steer, or horse; five 
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and 140 to 180 pounds of potash. Elemental magnesium 
is applied according to needs. The crop is grown on a 
suitable soil, and fertilizer is added in split applications. 
Planting is at a rate that provides 7,000 to 8,000 plants 
per acre. A suitable crop rotation is used, and insects and 
diseases are controlled. 

Peanuts.—Soils used for peanuts receive, per acre, 0 
to 20 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 50 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 60 to 75 pounds of potash. A side dressing of 
400 to 500 pounds of gypsum is also applied; 0.5 pound 
of elemental boron is used on deep sandy soils. The plant- 
ing rate is 80 to 100 pounds of treated, shelled seed per 
acre. 

Cotton.—Soils used for cotton receive, per acre, 60 
to 120 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 80 pounds of phoebe 
acid, 75 to 120 pounds of potash, 0.5 pound of elemental 
boron, and 2.5 pounds of elemental manganese. A side 
dressing of 60 to 80 pounds of nitrogen is also applied; 
0.5 pound of elemental boron and 2.5 pounds of elemental 
manganese are used. Planting is at a rate that provides 
20,000 to 30,000 plants per acre. Insects and diseases are 
controled. 

Soybeans.—Soils used for soybeans for seed receive, 
per acre, 0 to 25 pounds of nitrogen, 20 to 50 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 60 to 100 pounds of potash. Seed- 
ing is in rows at the rate of 1 bushel per acre, and the 
seed is inoculated. Ordinarily planting is done between 
May 10 and 20. Late-maturing varieties are planted fol- 
lowing small grain. Less fertilizer is used if the crop fol- 
lows a heavily fertilized crop. 

Coastal bermudagrass.—Early in spring the soils used 
for Coastal bermudagrass grown for hay or pasture re- 
ceive, per acre, 30 to 60 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 60 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 100 to 200 pounds of 
potash. An additional 20 to 50 pounds of nitrogen is 
applied after each cutting, or 60 to 90 pounds is added 
in split applications as needed for grazing. Every 3 to 
5 years, 1 ton of lime is added, or lime is applied ac- 


cording to the need indicated by soil tests. The planting, 


rate is 14,000 sprigs per acre. At regular intervals the 
grass is grazed or mowed for hay to control excessive 
growth. 

Bahiagrass.—Late in winter or early in spring the soils 
used for bahiagrass grown for hay or pasture receive, 
per acre, 75 to 140 pounds of nitrogen, 40 to 70 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 60 to 90 pounds of potash. An 
additional 50 to 75 pounds of nitrogen is applied early 
in summer. By using more fertilizer, some farmers ob- 
tain higher yields than those shown in table 2. Every 
3 to 5 years, 1 ton of lime is added, or lime is applied 
according to the need indicated by soil tests. The plant- 
ing rate is 20 pounds of broadcast seed per acre. At regu- 
lar intervals the grass is grazed or mowed for hay to 
control excessive growth. 


Use of the Soils as Woodland ° 


Virgin forest covered about 99 percent of the total acre- 
age in Colquitt and Cook Counties. Presently, about 46 
percent of the total acreage is forested. 


* Ww. P. Tompson, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


The principal commercial trees are slash pine, longleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, red oak, and water oak on the better 
drained ridges and slight ridges and cypress, blackgum, 
sweetgum, water oak, willow oak, sycamore, red maple, 
elm, and tupelo gum in the depressions, drainageways, 
bays, and swamps. 


Woodland Groups 


Management of woodland can be planned more effec- 
tively if soils are grouped according to those character- 
istics that affect the growth of trees and the management 
of stands. The soils of Colquitt and Cook Counties have 
been assigned to 12 woodland groups, according to their 
suitability for trees. Each group consists of soils that gen- 
erally are suited to the same kinds of trees, need similar 
management, and have about the same potential produc- 
tivity. The factors considered in grouping the soils are 
potential productivity, expressed as site index; species 
suitable for planting; and soil-related hazards and 
limitations. 

Table 3 shows for each woodland group the degree of 
the hazards and limitations, the site index class for the 
principal trees, and the species suitable for planting. The 
information is based on pertinent research, measurements 
by foresters and_soil scientists, and experience of wood- 
land managers. Stilson-Urban land complex and Tifton- 
Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, are not listed 
in table 8 because they are not used as commercial wood- 
land. Detailed information about the soils in each group 
is in the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 

Each woodland group is identified by a three-part sym- 
bol. The first part of the symbol is a numeral that indi- 
cates the relative potential productivity of the soils in the 
group: 1 means very high, 2 high, 8 moderately high, 
4 moderate, and 5 low. These ratings are based on field 
determinations of average site indexes. 

The second part of the symbol is a small letter. The 
letter o indicates that the soils have few limitations that 
restrict their use. All other letters indicate an important 
soil property that imposes a moderate or severe limitation 
that affects management. The letter ¢ indicates that, the 
main limitation is the kind or amount of clay, ¢ that the 
soil is excessively sandy, and w that wetness is the main 
limitation. 

The third part. of the symbol is a numeral that shows 
the degree of limitation and the suitability of the soils for 
certain kinds of trees. Numerals 1, 2, and 3 identify soils 
that are well suited to needleleat trees. The numeral 1 
means that the soils have no particular limitation, 2 that 
they have one or more moderate limitations, and 3 that 
they have one or more severe limitations. Numerals 7, 8, 
and 9 identify soils that are well suited to both needleleaf 
and broadleaf trees (9). The numeral 7 means that the 
soils have no significant limitation, 8 means that they have 
one or more moderate limitations, and 9 that they have one 
or more severe limitations. 

Some of the terms used in table 8 are defined in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Potential productivity for a given species is generally 
expressed as site index. A site index for a given soil is the 
average height, in feet, of the dominant or codominant 
trees at a given age. It is age 30 for cottonwood, age 35 
for sycamore, and age 50 for all other species. The index 
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TaBiLE 3.—Woodland groups and wood crops 


Woodland group and map symbols 


Potential productivity 
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Species suitable for planting 


Tree species Site index 
class 

201: Soils have a sandy to loamy surface layer and a loamy | Slash pine___-___--- 90 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
subsoil; high potential productivity; no serious management | Loblolly pine. ----~- 90 
limitations; best suited to needleleaf trees. CoC2, CoD2, CqB, | Longleaf pine--_-_-- 70 
CqC, Dad, DaB, OeB, TgA, Tq8, TuB2, TuC2. 

207: Soils have a sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; high | Slash pine_-_-.-.--- 90 | Slash pine, loblolly pine, yellow- 
potential productivity; no serious management limitations; | Loblolly pine------- 90 poplar, black walnut, and 
suited to both needleleaf and broadleaf trees. 1j. Yellow-poplar_.-_--- 100 cherrybark oak. 

Red oaks 227 cosseec|eu cee aeee lS 
White oaks______---|--_--------- 

2w2: Seasonally wet soils that have a loamy to sandy surface | Loblolly pine_...--- 90 | Loblolly pine and slash pine. 
layer and subsoil or underlying layer; high potential produc- | Slash pine..__.----- 90 
tivity; moderate equipment limitations and slight to moderate | Longleaf pine____--- 70 
seedling mortality; best suited to needleleaf trees. Ai, Cy. 

2w8: Seasonally wet soils that have a sandy or loamy surface | Slash pine-_____---- 90 | Slash pine, loblolly pine, sweet- 
layer and a loamy to clayey subsoil; high potential produc- | Loblolly pine--_---_- 90 gum, yellow-poplar, sycamore, 
tivity; moderate equipment limitations and slight to moderate | Sweetgum_______.-- 90 and cherrybark oak. 
seedling mortality; suited to both needicleaf and broadleaf | Yellow-poplar__..__- 100 
trees. Dx, RI. Water oak_.___.---- 90 

Sycamores 2.2502 225|-nSescceueee 

2w3. Txcessively wet soils that have a loamy surface layer and | Slash pine-......-.- 90 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
subsoil; high potential productivity; severe equipment limita- | Longleaf pine____-_- 70 
tions and seedling mortality unless surface drainage is ade- | Loblolly pine___---- 90 
quate; best suited to needleleaf trees. Ros. 

2w9. Excessively wet soils that have a loamy surface layer and | Slash pine!_______-- 90 | Loblolly pine,? slash pine,? water 
a clayey subsoil; high potential productivity; severe equip- | Water tupelo__._--- tupelo, sweetgum,? sycamore,” 
ment limitations and scedling mortality unless surface drainage | Loblolly pine !_.-_-- 90 water oak,? and cherrybark 
is adequate; suited to both broadleaf and needleleaf trees. | Sweetgum !______--- 90 oak.? 

Bm, Grd. 

301. Soils have a sandy surface layer over a clayey subsoil; | Slash pine-__.______ 80 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
moderately high productivity; no serious management prob- { Loblolly pine-__---- 80 
lems; best suited to needleleaf trees. EfC. Longleaf pine._.---- 60 

3s2. Soils have a thick sandy surface layer over a loamy sub- | Slash pine__--_____- 80 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
soil; moderately high productivity; moderate equipment | Loblolly pine--__---- 80 
limitations and seedling mortality; best suited to needleleaf | Longleaf pine.._-_--- 60 
trees. FsB, Se. ; 

3c2. Soils have a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil; | Slash pine.--------- 80 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
moderately high productivity; moderate equipment limitations | Longleaf pine~._--_- 60 
and seedling mortality; best suited to needleleaf trees. ShD2. | Loblolly pine_-.~-._- 80 . 

3w2. Seasonally wet soils that have a sandy surface layer and | Slash pine-...-.-_-- 80 | Slash pine and loblolly pine. 
mainly a loamy subsoil; moderately high potential produe- | Loblolly pine. ---.--- 80 
tivity; moderate equipment limitations and slight to moderate | Longleaf pine_--.--- 70 
seedling mortality; best suited to needleleaf trees. Ad, Ls, 

Mn, On, Oh, Oa. : 

3w3. Excessively wet soils that have a loamy or sandy surface | Loblolly pine !_-~--- 80 | Slash pine ? and loblolly pine.? 
layer and a sandy underlying layer or a loamy subsoil; high | Slash pine !_-.---..- 80 
potential productivity; severe equipment limitations and | Longleaf pine '_--__- 70 
seedling mortality unless drainage is adequate; best suited to 
needleleaf trees. OP. . ; 

533. Droughty, sandy soils that have low potential produc- | Slash pine_....--~_- 60 | Slash pine, longleaf pine, and 
tivity; severe seedling mortality and equipment limitations; | Longleaf pine-__-.-_- 50 sand pine. 


best suited to needleleaf trees. KdB. 


! Potential productivity is attainable only where surface drainage is adequate. 


2 Tree planting is feasible only where surface drainage is adequate. 


in table 3 has been rounded to units of 10 and is expressed 
as site index class. 

The species listed in table 3 are those to be favored in 
existing stands and those preferable for planting. Selec- 
tion of preferred species is based on growth, quality, value, 
and marketability. 

The equipment limitation is based on soil characteristics 
and topographic features that restrict the use of conven- 
tional equipment. Wetness and unfavorable soil texture 
are the limiting factors. Sight indicates no restriction in 
the use of equipment; moderate, that not all kinds of 


533-815 O- 75 ~4 


equipment can be used because of seasonable wetness or 
instability; and severe, that special equipment is needed, 
and the use of such equipment is restricted by soil texture 
or seasonal wetness. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected loss of natur- 
ally occurring or planted seedlings that is a result of un- 
favorable soil characteristics or topographic features, but 
not a result of plant competition. Slight indicates that the 
expected loss of seedlings is no more than 25 percent and 
natural regeneration and a satisfactory stand can be ex- 
pected from the original planting. Moderate indicates that 
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the expected loss of seedlings is 25 to 50 percent, natural 
regeneration cannot be relied on, and restocking and re- 
planting are necessary. Severe indicates that the expected 
loss of seedlings is more than 50 percent and that superior 
planting, good planting stock, and replanting are needed. 


Soil Interpretations for 
Wildlife Habitat ° 


The wildlife population of any area depends on the 
availability of food, cover, and water in a suitable com- 
bination. Information about soils provides a valuable 
tool in selecting desirable locations, establishing desirable 
vegetation, and developing water supplies. 

In table 4 the soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties are 
rated for elements of wildlife habitat and for three kinds 
of wildlife. These ratings refer only to the suitability of 
the soil and do not take into account the climate, the 
present use of the soil, or the distribution of wildlife and 
human populations. The suitability of individual sites 
has to be determined by onsite inspection. Stilson-Urban 
land complex and Tifton-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 
percent slopes, are not listed in table 4. 


*PauL D. SocuumacHer, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


Grain and seed 
crops 


Soil series and map symbols 


SURVEY 


Suitability is expressed as well suited, suited, poorly 
suited, and not suited. WedZ suited means that habitat 
generally is easily created, improved, or maintained; that 
the soil has few or no limitations that affect management; 
and that satisfactory results can be expected. Suited means 
that habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in 
most places; that the soil has moderate limitations that 
affect management; and that moderate intensity of man: 
agement and fairly frequent attention may be required 
for soil protection and satisfactory results. Poorly suited 
indicates that habitat can be created, improved, or main- 
tained in most places; that the soil has rather severe limi- 
tations; that habitat management is difficult and expensive 
and requires intensive effort; and that results are not 
always satisfactory. Not suited indicates that it is im- 
practical or impossible to create, improve, or maintain 
habitat and that unsatisfactory results are probable. 

Elements of wildlife habitat considered in table 8 are 
explained in the paragraphs that follow. 

Grain. and seed crops are grain-producing or seed-pro- 
ducing annual plants, such as corn, sorghum, millet, proso, 
and soybeans. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic grasses and legumes 
that can be established by planting and that furnish food 
and cover for wildlife. Among the grasses are bahiagrass, 


TABLE 4.— Suitability of soils for elements 


[Mapping units SuC and TnC are not listed 
a) 


Alapaha: Alescsssescecccesssce test ees Poorly suited_..---- 
Albany. Adic.o 2. uo -L os 5 cSbone cues Suited. 2-2-2222 -- 
Bayboro: Bm.-...-------------------- Not suited._.___. +. 
Carnegie: 
CoC2 Well suited._._.___- 
CoD2 Poorly suited_.__--- 
Chipley: Poorly suited_.-.--- 
Cowarts: Well suited_______._ 
Dothan: Well suited-_..----- 
Dunbar: Suited__.---------- 
Esto: EfC Suited 220. os ood 
Fuquay: Suited__---.------- 
rady: Grd Not suited__.-_----- 
Irvington Well suited_.____--. 
Kershaw: Not suited_-...-.--- 
Leefield: Well suited.-------- 
Mascotte: Mn.-.....----------~------- Poorly suited __-_--- 
Ocilla: 
Ol Ss ia at Sw oe he Well suited.-__..--- 
Onsetevs fectuset cen Gases socun ee be Poorly suited. _.__-- 
Olustee: Oa__._. 2 2-2 -----e- Suited ._. 22.2222. 
Orangeburg: OeB_______-_.__--.-_----- Well suited --.------ 
Osier and Pelham: OP___...-.--__----- Not suited -_.__---- 
Rains: “ROSsobao oscvuc ee eossscecee eee Poorly suited ._..--- 
Robertsdale: RI__.___.-_-__.-.--L_-_ eee Suited... ..----.--- 
Stilson: Se... 000.2 e ieee eee eee eee Suited.._..---_ 22 
Sunsweet: ShD2__.____-..-.-----_----- Poorly suited. __.___ 
Tifton: 


Well suited 
Suited 


Grasses and Wild herbaceous Hardwood woody 
legumes upland plants plants 
Poorly suited_-.---- Poorly suited _------ Suited.__---------.- 
Suited____-._.--_-.- Suited. _.---------- Suited___---__----- 
Poorly suited. ------ Poorly suited_____-- Suited__..-..-.---- 
Well suited-__.._.-- Well suited-_._----- Suited. ___-.-.----- 
Suited_-_--_.------ Suited. ___-._------ Suited. ...--.------ 
Suited —-__- fees Savard Suited. ..-...2----- Suited. oss eu ed 
Well suited-._.----- Well suited.-__----- Suited. __.--.------ 
Well suited-.__.---- Well suited_-___.--- Well suited--.--.- -- 
Well suited-_____--. Well suited. -___---- Well suited--_------ 
Well suited-.___.--- Suited__._---____.-- Suited. ..---.------ 
Well suited_-____.-- Well suited._.--_.-- Suited__.---.------ 
Poorly suited__----- Poorly suited. .-.--- Suited____--.------ 


Well suited. _. 
Poorly suited. ____-- 
Suited_.__--__.---- 


Suited____-_..---.- 
Poorly suited-_-_--- 
Suite: 


Poorly suited. _..._- 
Well suited -_-_-.____- 
Well suited 
Suited 


Well suited 
Well suited 


Well suited_-__- 
Poorly suited... 
Well suited_-..----- 
Suited__..--.------ 


Well suited__.--..-. 
Poorly suited_.---.- 
Suite 


Poorly suited. _-__- 
Suited 


Well suited 
Suited ._.__...-.-_- 


Well suited ----__-_- 


Well suited 


Well suited .--~------ 
Poorly suited 
Suited 
Poorly suited 


Suite 
Well suited ._---.---- 
Suited 
Suited. ...---.----- 
Well suited 


Well suited 
Well suited 
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ryegrass, and panicgrass. Legumes are clover, annual 
lespedeza, and perennial lespedeza. 

Wild herbaceous upland plants are native or introduced 
perennial grasses, forbs, and weeds that provide food 
and cover for upland wildlife. Examples of these are 
beggarweed, perennial lespedeza, partridgepea, wild bean, 
pokeberry, shrub lespedeza, and cheat. 

Hardwood woody plants are nonconiferous trees, shrubs, 
and woody vines that produce fruits, nuts, buds, catkins, 
or foliage (browse) used extensively as food by wildlife. 
These plants commonly become established through nat- 
ural processes, but they can be planted. Examples are oak, 
beech, cherry, dogwood, viburnum, maple, grape, persim- 
mon, honeysuckle, greenbrier, and elaeagnus. 

Coniferous woody plants are cone-bearing trees and 
shrubs that are used mainly as cover but can furnish food 
in the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones, They be- 
come established through natural processes or may be 
planted. Examples are pines, cedars, and ornamentals. 
Soil properties that tend to promote rapid growth and 
early canopy closure are adverse to wildlife habitat. Areas 
of high pine production, for example, are of low value as 
wildlife habitat. 

Wetland food and cover plants are annual or perennial 
wild herbaceous plants that grow on moist to wet sites. 
They do not include submerged or floating aquatics. These 


of wildlife habitat and kinds of wildlife 


because they are chiefly urban areas] 
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plants furnish food or cover mostly for wetland wildlife. 
Some examples are smartweed, wild millet, spikerush and 
other rushes, sedges, burreed, tearthumb, and ancilema. 

Shallow-water developments are those where low dikes 
and water control structures are established to create 
habitat principally for waterfowl. They can be designed so 
that they can. be drained, planted, and flooded or they can 
be used as permanent impoundments for growing sub- 
mersed aquatics. 

The three kinds of wildlife considered in table 4 are 
briefly described in the paragraphs that follow. 

Openland wildlife are cottontail rabbit, fox, quail, dove, 
meadowlark, field sparrow, and other birds and mammals 
that normally live on cropland, pasture, meadow, lawn, 
and other openland areas where grasses, herbs, and 
shrubby plants grow. 

Woodland wildlife are opossum, raccoon, squirrel, deer, 
wild turkey, thrush, and other birds and mammals that 
normally live in wooded areas where hardwood trees and 
shrubs and coniferous trees grow. 

Wetland wildlife are duck, geese, heron, snipe, muskrat, 
beaver, mink, and other birds and mammals that normally 
live in wet areas, marshes, and swamps. 

Assistance in planting and establishing habitat for wild- 
life or fish can be obtained from the district conservation- 
ist of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Wetland food and 
cover plants 


Shallow-water 
developments 


Coniferous 
woody plants 


Well suited____.____ 
Poorly suited_--___- 
Well suited.___.___. 


Well suited_______.. 
Poorly suited___~_.- 
Well suited_...-__-- 


Well suited__.___- Not suited_.__--__-- Not suited..-..-.-_. 
Well suited__.____ Not suited_...--__.- Not suited__..2- 2. 
Suited_-.. 2-222. Poorly suited__-____ Not suited___-__--_- 
Well suited... _- Not suited_....-___- Not suited....--2- 2 
Well suited. _____- | Not suited__-._.__._ Not suited___.--_._. 

ited... ----. Suited. ....------_. Poorly suited. ..____ 
Well suited_____.- Not suited_._-_..-_- Not suited_-..----2- 
Suited..____---_- Not suited_____._.__ Not suited___..-.-_- 
Poorly suited..__- Suited__.-_.-----_- Well suited.._______- 
Suited_.__2 Le Poorly suited_-._.__ Not suited_...--_.__ 
Poorly suited.___- Not suited__________ Not suited__....---- 
Suited_..-_--____ Poorly suited._.____ Poorly suited. .____- 
Suited____..._.__- Poorly suited_._.-_. Poorly suited__-_._- 
Suited___.._..... Poorly suited. -__._. Poorly suited__.____ 
Well suited______- Suited... LL. Suited...-_.-2-__- 
Suited_._______. Not suited_.__.____. Poorly suited._-_..- 
Well suited.____.. Not suited__.....__- Not suited_..______- 
Poorly suited.____ Suited..--_-- LL. Suited_____.-.----- 

ited... 8. Suited____.-.2-___- Well suited______.__ 
Suited__-_.-_.___. Poorly suited_..___- Poorly suited-..-_-- 
Suited___._______ Poorly suited___.--- Not suited__-----_-- 
Suited_..- 2-22 _ Not suited_..-_.-_.- Not suited__.--____- 
Well suited_______ Not suited. __-______ Not suited..___-_._- 
Well suited.__.__- Not suited_____-____ Not suited___-_--_-_- 


Kinds of wildlife 


Openland Woodland Wetland 
Poorly suited_--.-_- | Suited. -..--------- Well suited. 
Suited_.-__-.--2-_- Suited__._____-_-.- Poorly suited. 
Poorly suited__.-_-- Suited____..----__. Well suited, 
Well suited._..-_._- Suited.__._-_------- Not suited. 
Suited_---_-------- Suited 2.5 2ecececs Not suited. 
Poorly suited_~-_._- Suited__..-_---_--- Not suited. 
Well suited._____-_- Suited... 220 2225-62 Not suited. 
Well suited___-_-_-- Well suited___----_- Not suited. 
Suited_____----.-_- Suited__-____------ Poorly suited. 
Suited.---_.------- Suited... eee Not suited, 
Well suited________- Suited____---_-_--_- Not suited. 
Not suited__._------ Suited__.__-------- Suited. 

Well suited__._-_-_- Well suited__------- Not suited. 
Poorly suited___--_- Poorly suited__------ Not suited. 


Well suited____----_ Suited. ..-_.----_-- Poorly suited. 


Poorly suited. ..---- Suited. -----.------ Poorly suited. 
Well suited_________ Suited________----- Poorly suited. 
Poorly suited. _.---- Well suited____.--_- Suited. 

Suited. ___--.------ UWited = ee ete Poorly suited. 
Well suited_____-_-- Well suited__-_____- Not suited. 
Not suited_-.--.--_- uited Sooo cc ed Suited. 
Poorly suited___--_- Suited._-.-----.--- Suited. 

Well suited_______-- Well suited__--_-_-- Poorly suited. 
Well suited_-_-_-_--- Suited. s22 22 s.cse ce - Not suited. 
Suited_...------_- Suited. _-__--------- Not suited. 
Well suited__-__.----- Well suited__------- Not suited. 
Well suited________- Well suited_____-__- Not suited. 
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Soil Properties Considered in 
Town and Country Planning’ 


This section was prepared mainly for planners, devel- 
opers, landscape architects, builders, zoning officials, 
realtors, private and potential landowners, and others in- 
terested in use of the soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties 
for purposes other than farming. The demand for housing 
developments, shopping centers, schools, parks, golf 
courses, and other facilities is increasing as population 
increases. ; 

In selecting a site for a home, a highway, an industry, a 
recreational use, or some other nonfarm purpose, the po- 
tential user must determine the suitability of the soils at 
each site. Some of the more common properties that affect 
the use of the soils for nonfarm purposes are soil texture, 
reaction, and depth; shrink-swell potential; steepness of 
slope; permeability ; depth to the water table; and hazard 
of flooding. On the basis of these and related character- 
istics, soil scientists and engineers have rated the soils of 
Colquitt and Cook Counties for specific nonfarm purposes. 

Considered in table 5 are foundations for residences, 
septic tank absorption fields, sewage lagoons, structures 
for light industry, trafficways, playgrounds, campsites and 
picnic areas, and gardens. The degree of limitation is ex- 
pressed as slight, moderate, or severe. If the rating is mod- 
erate ov severe, the main limitation or limitations are 
noted. A rating of sight means that the soils have prop- 
erties favorable for the rated use. Limitations are so minor 
that they can be easily overcome, and good performance 
and low maintenance can be expected. A rating of mod- 
erate means that the soils have properties moderately 
favorable for the rated use. Limitations can be overcome 
or modified with planning, design, or special maintenance. 
A rating of severe means that the soils have one or more 
properties unfavorable for the rated use. Limitations are 
difficult and costly to modify or overcome and major soil 
reclamation, special design, or intense maintenance is re- 
quired. 

The information in table 5 and the soil map at the back 
of this survey can help in selecting desirable sites and in 
planning community developments. Additional informa- 
tion is in engineering tables 7 and 8. The tables, however, 
do not eliminate the need for an investigation at the site 
of the planned development. Major features that limit the 
soils for specified nonfarm uses are defined in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Foundations for residences-—The main features that 
limit the use of soils as foundations for residences are a 
seasonal high water table, flooding, slope, shrink-swell po- 
tential, and unstable soil material. The ratings in table 5 
are for houses of three stories or less and no basements. 

Septic tank absorption fields.—A septic tank absorption 
field is a sewage system in which waste is distributed to a 
central tank and the effluent from the tank is dispersed 
over a fairly large area of field lines buried in the soil. The 
major limiting features are a seasonal high water table, 
flooding, slow permeability, and a sandy texture, all of 
which would allow contamination of nearby water supplies, 


7 SHEtBY R, LASTINGER, agricultural engineer, prepared most of 
this section. 


Sewage lagoons —For sewage lagoons, the soil should be 
considered as a floor for the impounded area and as ma- 
terial for the dam. The requirements for the dam are the 
same as for other embankments that impound water. Fea- 
tures considered are permeability, slope, content of or- 
ganic matter, and flood hazard. 

Structures for light industry —Considered in this col- 
umn are structures, no more than three stories high, used 
for stores, offices, and small buildings in areas where fa- 
cilities for disposing of sewage are available. The proper- 
ties considered are slope, depth to seasonal high water 
table, hazard of flooding, and shrink-swell potential. 

Traficways.—This term refers to low-cost roads and 
streets that can be built without much cutting, filling, and 
preparation of subgrade. The properties important in rat- 
ing the limitations of the soils are slope, depth to the 
seasonal high water table, hazard of flooding, and traftic- 
supporting capacity. Traflic-supporting capacity refers to 
the capacity of an undisturbed soil to support moving 
loads. 

Playgrounds.—Playgrounds are used for baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, badminton, and other organized games. These 
areas ave subject to heavy foot traffic. Generally, a nearly 
level soil that has a firm surface layer and good drainage 
is needed. Also, it should be free of rocks and rock frag- 
ments. The major limiting features are a seasonal high 
water table, flooding, slope, and a sandy surface layer. 

Campsites and picnic areas——Campsites require little 
site preparation except in areas used for tents or for park- 
ing. The soils must support heavy vehicular and foot 
traffic. Picnic areas also require little site preparation. 
These areas are suitable for pleasure outings at which a 
meal is eaten outdoors. Tables and fireplaces are generally 
furnished. Major features that limit the use of soils for 
campsites and picnic areas are a seasonal high water table, 
flooding, slope, and texture of the surface layer. 

Gardens —Gardens refer to vegetable and flower gar- 
dens around the home. Features considered are productiv- 
ity, depth to the seasonal high water table, likelihood of 
flooding, erodibility, droughtiness, tilth, and presence of 
rock fragments. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils ° 


Soil engineering, a part of structural engineering, deals 
with soils used as structural material and as foundation 
material on which structures are built. Soil can have 
widely different engineering properties within the space 
covered by a single project. Generally, it is used in the 
area and in the condition in which it occurs. A large part 
of soil engineering is concerned with locating various soils, 
determining their engineering properties, correlating these 
properties with the requirements of the job, and selecting 
the best soil material or site for each job. Among the prop- 
ertics most important to engineers are permeability, shear 
strength, compaction characteristics, dramage, shrink- 
swell potential, grain-size distribution, plasticity index, 


'By SHELBY R, LASTINGER, agricultural engineer, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 
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and reaction, or pH value. Also important is the depth to 
seasonal high water table. ; ; 

The soil survey of Colquitt and Cook Counties contains 
information useful in street and road, farm, and sanitary 
engineering. It also contains information about the de- 
velopment of communities, including recreation facilities. 
The information can be used to— 


1. Make studies of soil and land use that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, commercial, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the soil properties 

that are important in planning farm drainage sys- 

tems, ponds, irrigation systems, terraces, and 
diversions. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 

conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 

highways, airports, pipelines, and cables and in 
planning detailed investigations at the selected 
locations. 

4. Locate probable sources of sand, road fill, and 
other construction materials. 

5. Supplement the information from other published 
maps and reports and aerial photographs for the 
purpose of making maps and reports that can be 
used readily by engineers. 

6. Evaluate the limitation of soils used for founda- 
tions for houses, septic tank filter fields, play- 
grounds, campsites and picnic areas, structures for 
light industries, trafficways, gardens, and sewage 
lagoons. 


With the soil map for identification of soil areas, the 
engineering interpretations in tables 6, 7, and 8 can be use- 
ful for many purposes. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the interpretations may not eliminate the need for 
sampling and testing at the site of specific engineering 
works where loads are heavy and where the excavations are 
deeper than here reported. It should be noted that small 
areas of other soils are included in some mapping units. 
Eiven in these situations, however, the soil map is useful for 
planning more detailed field investigations and for sug- 
gesting the kinds of problems that may be expected. 

Some terms have a special meaning in soil science that 

may not be familiar to engineers. These terms are defined 
in the Glossary. 
_ Additional information useful to engineers can be found 
in other sections of the soil survey, particularly the sections 
“Descriptions of the Soils” and “Formation and Classifica 
tion of the Soils.” 


Engineering Classification Systems 


The two systems most commonly used in classifying sam- 
ples of soil for engineering are the AASHO system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (2) and the Unified system (70) used by the Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Defense, and other 
agencies, 

The AASHO system classifies soil according to those 
properties that affect use in highway construction. In this 
system, a soil is in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 


liquid limit, and plasticity index. In group A-1 are gravel- 
ly soils of high bearing strength, or the best soils for sub- 
grade (foundation). At the other extreme are clayey soils 
that have low strength when wet. The best soils for sub- 
grade are therefore classified as A-1, the next best as A-2, 
and so on to class A~7, the poorest soils for subgrade. 
Where laboratory data are available to justify a further 
breakdown, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 groups are divided as 
follows: A-l-a, A-1-b; A-2-4, A-2-5, A-9-6, A-2-7; 
and A-7-5, A-7-6. If soil material is near a classification 
boundary it is given a symbol that shows both classes, for 
example, A-2 or A-4. Within each group, the relative en- 
gineering value of 2 soil material can be indicated by a 
group index number. Group indexes range from 0 for the 
best material to 20 for the poorest. The AASHO classifica- 
tion for tested soils, index numbers in parentheses, is shown 
in table 6. The estimated classification for all soils mapped 
in the survey area is shown in table 7. 

In the Unified system, soils are classified according to 
particle-size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and or- 
ganic-matter content. Soils are grouped in 15 classes. There 
are eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six classes of fine- 
grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; 
and one class of highly organic soils, identified as Pt. Soils 
on the borderline between two classes are designated by 
symbols for both classes, for example, MH-CH. 


Test Data 


Samples from soils of four soil series recognized in Col- 
quitt and Cook Counties were tested in accordance with 
standard procedures in evaluating the soil material for 
engineering purposes. The results of these tests are shown 
in table 6. 

Soils representing three soil series were sampled at 
different locations so that an approximation of the range 
of characteristics for the series could be obtained. The 
modal profiles are representative of the series, but the addi- 
tional ones show significant variations. These variations 
probably are not the maximum variations for the series. 
Because the samples were obtained at a depth of 5 feet or 
less, the test data is not adequate in estimating the charac- 
teristics of soil material in deep cuts. 

In the moisture-density test, soil material was compacted 
in a mold several times with a constant compaction effort, 
each time at a successively higher moisture content. The 
density, or unit weight, of the soil material increases until 
the optimum moisture content is reached. After that, the 
density decreases with increase in moisture content. The 
highest density obtained in the compaction test is termed 
maximum dry density. Moisture density data are impor- 
tant because, as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if the 
soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density when 
it is at approximately the optimum moisture content. 

Data on volume change indicate the amount of shrink- 
ing and swelling that is obtained from samples prepared at 
optimum moisture content and then subjected to drying and 
wetting. The total change that can occur in a specified soil 
is the sum of the values given for shrinking and for 
swelling. 
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{An asterisk in 


Soil series and map symbols 


Alapaha: Ai--------------------------00777--77- 
Albany: Ad_.---------------------------4----- 
Bayboro: Bm-.---------------------------%57-- 
Carnegie: CoC2, CoD2.-.-----~----------------- 
Chipley: Cy--------------------------+-------- 
Cowarts: CqB, CqC_..---.--------------------- 
Dothan: DaA, DaB___------------------------- 
Dunbar: Dx._.--------------------+------ eee ee 
Mesto: (E(Guoke chose oeeeh eeeeereees Se ckee tee 
Fuquay: fFsB___-.----------------------------- 
Grady: Grd__.--.----------------------------- 


Irvington: (Uj sso2s-eccenss sseeeeee-ecoese sss 


Kershaw: 
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TaBLe 5.—Lamitations of soils to be 


the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in 


for referring to other series that appear 


Foundations for 
residences 


Septic tank 
absorption fields 


Sewage lagoons 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell potential 
in some layers; slope 
of more than 8 percent. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: slow permea- 
bility. 
Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: 
bility. 


slow permea- 


Moderate to severe: 
moderately slow 
permeability below 
depth of about 42 
inches. 


Severe: slow permea- 
bility; flooding. 


Severe: slow perme- 
ability. 
Moderate: slow per- 


meability below depth 
of about 60 inches. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Severe: slow perme- 
ability. 
Severe: poor filtering 


qualities; contamina- 
tion hazard to nearby 
water supplies. 


Severe: floading; sea- 
sonal high water table. 


Severe: moderately 
rapid permeability in 
upper 56 inches. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate for CoC2. 
Severe for CoD2: 
slope. 


Severe: rapid permea- 
bility; flooding. 


Moderate: slope-------- 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability to a 
depth of about 42 
inches. 


Severe: flooding-------- 
Moderate: slope..-.---- 
Moderate: rapid to 


moderate perme- 
ability to depth of 32 
inches. 


Moderate to severe: 
seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Slighto:o2ee ees let 
Severe: very rapid per- 
meability. 
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considered in town and country planning 


such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions 
in the first column of this table] 


Structures for Trafficways Playgrounds Campsites and Gardens 
light industry picnic areas 
Severe: seasonal high | Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; 
moderate to high 
shrink-swell po- 
tential. 


Moderate for CoC2: 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Severe for CoD2: 
slope. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Slight for CqB. 
Moderate for CqC: 
slope. 


Severe: flooding; 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell poten- 
tial; slope. 


Severe: flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: needs 
binder to improve 
stability. 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: moderate 


shrink-swell potential. 


Severe: flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Slight to moderate: 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: needs 
binder to improve 
stability. 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate for CoC2. 
Severe for CoD2: 
slope. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate for CqB. 
Severe for CqC: slope. 


Slight for DaA. 
Moderate for DaB: 
slope. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: slope.--.---- 
Moderate: slope___----- 
Severe: flooding; 


seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: sand texture 


to depth of 72 inches. 


water table; flooding. 
Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: 
ability; slope. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Slight for picnic areas. 


Moderate for campsites: 


slow permeability. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Slight for picnic areas. 
Moderate for camp- 


sites: slow perme- 
ability. 

Slight_2c- esdeceeesees 
Severe: flooding; 


seasonal high water 
table. 


Slight to moderate: 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Severe: sand texture 


to depth of 72 inches. 


slow perme- 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: severe 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: seasonal high 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: moderate to 
severe erosion hazard. 


Slight for DaA. 
Moderate for DaB: 
slope; moderate 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: severe 
erosion hazard. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


slightly 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: droughty; low 
productivity. 
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=I 
Soil series and map symbols Foundations for Septic tank Sewage lagoons 
residences absorption fields 
Vieofield > (ESeccceecio2ac castor tere eeeise cuss Moderate: seasonal Severe: seasonal high Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. water table. high water table. 
Mascotte: Minizcaese souncbcnevsavede ets tceust ee Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high 
water table. water table. water table. 
Ocilla: : 
OR nS oer ence ete te cece NG eles Moderate: seasonal Severe: seasonal high Moderate to severe: 
high water table. water table. moderate perme- 
ability; seasonal high 
water table. 
iN ee thn Se Sth oh TEE ee Bn cs PS Severe: scasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: flooding-....___ 
water table; flooding. water table; flooding. 
OlusteésOae o28b st eee 2 ee eee Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high 
water table. water table. water table. 
Orangeburg: OcB__------.--------------------- Slights. 0 pecs oe Slight._.- 2-2-2222 Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 
OSI?! OR eect cckc bo Vadcesdeeendohee eeced ole Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: flooding; vari- 
For Pelham part of OP, see Pelham series. water table; flooding. water table; flooding. able substratum. 
Palliat et eae eo a Oa be Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high 
Mapped only with Osier soils. water table; flooding. water table; flooding. water table; flooding. 
Rains ‘Ros2. ce ge. eseadoeeaeseeeeoces shee, Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Moderate: moderate 


Robertedale: Rlocusi cutee se stow ese se esieecws c= 


*Stilsond: “Sé)-SuCvese+ seep dere eee b seeceyeeds 
No rating for Urban land part of Suc. 


Sunsweet: 


*Tifton: 
ToA, Tq BTU B2sc uc eel eo ee eterna see 


TG, TUG? so. ecete Soleo ete vetom soot 
No rating for Urban land part of TnC. 


Urban land. 
Mapped only with Stilson and Tifton soils. 
Properties too variable to rate; onsite ex- 
amination needed in each mapped area. 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell potential; 
slope. 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; moder- 
ately slow permea- 
bility. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: moderately 
slow permeability. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 


permeability; flooding. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 
Moderate to severe: 
slope. 

Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 
Moderate: moderate 


permeability; slope. 
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pa 
Structures for Trafficways Playgrounds Campsites and Gardens 
light industry picnic areas 
Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal 


high water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 

Slight... 2--ssce2sc-44 

Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flood- 
ing. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 

Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell poten- 
tial; slope. 

Slight tes -heescsss ee 

Moderate: slope___--- 


high water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: scasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: moderate 


shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: 


slope___----- 


high water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high. water table. 


Moderate: 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: 


Slight for TqA. 
Moderate for TqB and 
TuB2: slope. 


Moderate to severe: 
slope. 


slope_-_----- 


slope____------- 


water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 


sonal high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Moderate: slope_------- 
Slight.........--------- 
Slighti<co: teeUseet esos 


high water table. 
Severe: scasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: moderate 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 
Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 
sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight. 
Severe: slope; low 
productivity. 


Slight for TqA. 
Moderate for TqB and 


TuB2: slope; erosion 
hazard. 
Moderate: severe erosion 
hazard. 
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TABLE 6.—F/ngineering 


[Tests were performed by the State Highway Department of Georgia and the Bureau of Public Roads, in 


Moisture density 4 Volume change ? 
SCS 7 
report No. 

Soil name and location Parent material S863- Depth | Maximum Total 

Ga-35 dry Optimum | Shrink- Swell volume 

density moisture age change 

Alapaha loamy sand in Colquitt 

County: Inches Lb per cu ft Percent Percent Percent Percent 

1.5 mile southwest of Norman | Unconsolidated beds 5-2 5-20 119 9 0.0 1.5 1.5 
Park along U.S. Highway of sand and sandy 5-3 20-35 120 11 2.5 0. 9 3.4 
319; left on county road clay loam. 5-4 35-50 118 12 2.1 3.8 5.1 
for 0.2 mile, west side of 
road. (Fewer fines in the 
20-50 inch layer than in 
modal.) 

3.5 miles northeast of Thomas | Unconsclidated beds 6-2 5-20 116 10 0.7 3.8 4.5 
County line along U.S. of sand and sandy 6-3 20-34 118 11 2.8 12 4.0 
Highway 319, west side of clay loam. 6-4 34-50 114 14 5.0 4.7 9.7 
road in wooded area, 

(Modal) 
Grady soils in Cook County: 

0.75 mile west of No Mans | Marine sediments. 3-1 0-6 92 20 2.9 9.5 12. 4 
Friend Pond. (Modal) 3-3 9-38 98 22 10.3 5. 0 15.3 

3-4. | 38-55 95 24 12.6 6.0 18.6 

5 miles east of Adel. (More | Marine sediments. 1-1 0-9 91 25 4.1 9.5 13. 6 
fines in the 15-50 inch layer 1-3 15-31 93 24 13. 0 3. 8 16.8 
than in modal.) 1-4] 31-50 94 26 10.9 4.0 14,9 

Irvington loamy sand in Cook 
County: 

2.5 miles northeast of Sparks | Marine deposits. 4-1 0-8 122 9 0. 2 1.8 2.0 
and 0.75 mile east of 4-4 24-40 109 17 3.9 4.4 8.3 
county road. (Modal.) 4-5 40-55 112 14 1.7 0.5 2. 2 

4 miles east of Adel and 0.25 | Marine deposits. 6-1 0-9 117 11 0. 2 5.4 5.6 
mile north of State Route 6-3 25-33 108 17 4.6 3. 4 8.0 
37. (More fines in the 33-50 6-4 | 33-50 104 18 3.9 2.9 6. 8 
inch layer than in modal.) 

Ocilla loamy sand in Colquitt 
County: 

2 miles south of Mt. Sinai | Alluvium. 2-2 5-22 115 9 0.0 L7 1.7 
Church, west side of road 2-4 26-37 115 13 1.8 6.0 7.8 
in wooded area. (Modal) 2-5 37-60 107 17 8.1 6.2 14.3 


1 Based on AASHO Designation: T 99-70, Method A (2). 

2 Based on “A System of Soil Classification” by W. F, Abercrombie (1). 

3 Mechanical analysis according to the AASHO Designation: T 88-70 (2). Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat 
from results obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the 
material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data used in 
this table are not suitable for naming textural classes for soils. 
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test data 
accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 


re 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— | Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO 4 Unified 5 
1 % % No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
in, in. in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 | mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) mm.) min.) mm.) 
Percent 

igroatlesGe Sep bs 100 99 78 15 15 10 5 ot ® NP | A-2-4(0) SM 
ee eral Pear 100 98 78 31 28 25 22 20 22 10 | A-2-4(0) sc 
eee eee 100 99 98 80 31 27 24 20 20° |eeccencs NP | A-2-4(0) 8M 
ce@mielesces (eeu we|it ame os 100 94 31 20 13 10 8 |znseeees NP | A-2-4(0) SM 
we tomeWe wee Me Ae te cat 100 95 41 31 27 23 22 22 10 | A-4(1) sc 
renee seawee | eee eet aS 100 94. 40 32 27 25 23 22 7 | A-4(1) SM-SC 
mbit voce oa 100 99 89 50 45 36 22 15 6 NP NP | A-4(3 SM 
Bu wieee [Beco |Batots | Soest 100 93 64 63 60 55 52 36 22 | A-6(11) CL 
eemeealbe doe sleecess be ee ood 100 92 63 62 60 56 53 42 21 | A-7-6(10) CL 
oie SUSE ae are 100 99 93 55 52 42 27 20 24 6 | A-4(A4) ML-CL 
Leeann ihe ee eed 100 98 78 76 72 67 64 39 15 | A-6(10) ML-CL 
Maul lace eiale see aloes 100 97 80 79 74 70 66 42 17 | A-7-6(11) ML-CL 
WeSepalevessslacu sos 100 97 (7) C) (7) (1) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
apne ealate Bik res he 100 93 92 82 37 34 30 27 25 NP NP | A-4(0) SM 

100 99 96 92 89 79 34 33 30 25 23 30 12 | A-2-6(0) sc 
ee 100 98 92 90 79 20 18 13 9 7 NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM 

100 99 90 90 84 77 39 36 32 29 27 31 15 | A-6(2) SC 
sLcteclosescd 100 99 98 94 51 46 41 38 36 31 15 ) A-6(5) CL 
Sua 100 97 30 10 il 6 Meee col cee sk seme |eieecces NP |} A-2-4(0) SM 
eee 100 97 35 26 20 16 1G | eth 5 en Ata 2 c(i as a NP | A-2-4(0) SM. 
ane 100 96 56 53 47 39 36 25) eee odeoeacal ieee 12 | A-6(5) CL 


4 Based on AASHO Designation: M145-66 (2). 

5 Based on MIL-STD-619B (10). SCS and the Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes 
ee ponte of A-line are to be given a borderline classification. Examples of borderline classifications obtained by this use are SM-SC 
an L-CL. 

6 NP= Nonplastic. 

7 Insufficient material. 
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TaBLE 7.—Estimates of soil properties 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in 


referring to other series that appear in the first column of this table. 
a | 
Depth Classification 
Soil series and Depth to seasonal from 
map symbols high water table surface 
(typical USDA texture Unified AASHO 
profile) 
Inches 
Alapaha: Ai-...------------ Oto 15 inches for 3 to 6 0-26 | Loamy sand ______ SM A-2 
months each year. 26-66 | Sandy clay loam___ ae cr or SC- A-2, A~4, A-6 
Albany: Ad_-_-------------- 15 to 30 inches for 1 to 0-56 | Sand__-__-_-_-____. SP-SM or SM A-3, A-2 
2 months each year. 56-66 | Sandy loam._.__-~ SC or SM A-2 
Bayborot Bm-_------------- 0 to 15 inches for more 0-14 | Mueky loam__-_-_- SC or CL A-4, A-6 
than 9 months each 14-22 | Fine sandy loam..-| SM A-2 
year. 22-58 a et CL or CH A-6, A-7 
58-70 | Sandy clay _------ CL A~6 
Carnegie: CoC2, CoD2-___-_-- More than 5 feet _._----- 0-5 | Sandy loam_-.---- SM A-2 
5-20 | Sandy clay loam_.-/ SC or CL A-6 
20-50 | Sandy clay loam__.| CL or SC A-6, A-7 
50-66 | Sandy clay .------ SC or CL A-6, A-7 
Chipley: Cy .--------------- 20 to 40 inches for 2 0-72 | Fine sand and SM or SP-SM A-2, A-3 
to 3 months each sand. 
year. 
Cowarts: CqB, CqC..-------- More than 5 feet_______. 0-7 Loamy sand _----- SM A-2 
7-24 | Sandy clay loam-__] SC A-2, A-6 
24-62 | Sandy clay loam_-| SC A-2, A-4, A-6 
Dothan: Dad, DaB___.------ More than 4 feet___.____ 0-7 Loamy sand --.--- SM. A-2 
7-10 | Sandy loam___.--- SM or SC A-2 
10-42 | Sandy clay loam - - A-6 
42-60 | Sandy clay loam--| SC or CL A-4, A-6 
Dunbar: Dx-_--_.-.-------- 15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 0-14 | Fine sandy loam...| SM A-2, A-4: 
rnonths each year. 14-19 | Clay loam_--.---- CL A-4, A-6 
19-30 | Clay-..---------- CL A-6, A-7 
30-58 | Sandy clay loam..-| SC or CL A-4, A-6 
58-68 | Sand.._._-.------ A-2 
Esto? “EfG.ase.clecsesSce.es More than 3 feet_______- 0-7 Loamy sand ------ SM A-2 
7-54 | Sandy clay ------- CL or MH A-6, A-7 
54-66 | Clay__-___-------- MH or CL A-7, A-6 
Fuquay: FsB_----___------- More than 6 feet.__-.-_- 0-24 | Loamy sand -_._--- SM A-2 
24-32 | Sandy loam_-_--_-- SM or SC A-2, A-4 
32-60 | Sandy clay loam_._| SC A-4 
60-72 | Sandy clay -------]| CL or 8C A-6 
Grady: Grd_.--------------- Less than 15 inches for 0-9 | Fine sandy loam_..| SM or ML-CL A-2, A-4 
more than 6 months 9-60 | Clay.--_--------- ML-CL or CL A-6, A-7 
each year. 
Irvington: |j------.-------- 20 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 0-13 | Loamy sand and SM A-2 
months each year. sandy loam. 
13-24 | Sandy clay loam_.-| SM or SC A-2, A-4 
24-40 | Sandy clay loam_..| SC or SM A-6, A-4, A-2 
40-60 | Sandy clay loam_._| SC or CL A-6, A-2 
Kershaw: KdB.----.-------- More than 9 feet .-.__-_- 0-72 | Sand__-.__-.---_- SP or SP-SM A-3, A-2 
Leefield: Ls... ----.-.------ 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 0-26 | Loamy sand _ ----- SM A-2 
4 months each year. 26-31 | Sandy loam__._..- SM A-2 
31-65 | Sandy clay loam_..! SC A-2, A-6 


significant in engineering 


such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow careful 
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None of the soils contained material coarser than 3 inches in diameter] 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) (0.074 mm.) 
100 95-100 45-95 15-31 
100 95-100 75-99 30-45 
100 100 50-75 5-20 
100 100 70-80 25-35 
100 100 70-80 36-55 
100 100 70-85 15-85 
100 100 85-95 60-80 
100 100 85-95 50-70 
1 80-95 1 80-95 55-75 20-35 
85-95 85-95 75-85 36-55 
85-95 85-95 65-85 40-55 
100 100 70-90 40-60 
100 85-95 50-75 5-15 
95-100 90-95 60-75 13-20 
95-100 90-95 70-80 30-45 
95-100 90-95 70-85 30-45 
95-100 95-100 70-85 15-25 
95-100 95-100 70-85 25-35 
95-100 95-100 70-85 36-45 
95-100 95-100 70-85 36-55 
100 100 70-85 25-45 
100 | 100 85-95 50-55 
100 100 85-95 55-80 
100 100 70-90 36-55 
100 100 50-70 13-17 
100 100 50-75 15-25 
100 100 80-90 60-80 
100 100 80-90 60-80 
90-100 90-100 70-85 13-25 
90-100 90-100 75-85 25-40 
90-100 90-100 70-85 36-45 
100 100 75-95 40-60 
100 90-100 85-95 80-55 
100 100 90-99 60-80 
190-100 1 90-100 75-85 15-30 
85-100 80-95 75-85 30-40 
75-95 75-95 70-95 30-40 
90-100 85-100 70-95 30-55 
100 100 60-80 4-12 
100 95-100 65-95 15-25 
100 90-100 65-85 20-35 
100 90-100 65-75 25-40 


Permeability 


Inches per 
hour 


2, 0-6, 3 
0. 2-0. 6 


i) 


i=) 
LN) 


i=) 

S 
ees 
NNw 


ol 


y the instructions for 


Available Shrink- 
water Reaction swell 
capacity potential 
Inches per 
inch of soil pH 
0. 05-0. 09 4, 5-5, 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 03-0. 05 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. 
0. 08-0, 12 4, 5-5. 5 | Low. 
0. 16-0. 20 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 14-0. 18 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate to 
high. 
0. 12-0. 16 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0, 12-0. 16 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0, 12-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
0. 05-0. 07 4.5-5.5 | Low. 
0. 06-0. 08 4, 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 12-0. 14 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 12 4. 5~-5.0 | Low. 
0-06-0. 10 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 16 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 16 4.5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
0. 12-0. 16 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate. 
0. 03-0. 05 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 06-0. 08 4.5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 14-0. 18 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate 
0. 06-0. 08 4.5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 16 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 10-0. 12 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 14-0. 18 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 08-0. 10 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 09-0. 13 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 12 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 03-0. 05 5. 1-5.5 | Low. 
0. 06-0. 08 4, 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 08-0. 12 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 16 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
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Soil series and 
map symbols 


Mascotte: Mn __------------ 


Ocilla: Oh, On_..----------- 


Olustee: Oa_..-..----------- 


Orangeburg: 


*Osier:: (O:Pcccuc os ase edsde 
For Pelham part of OP, 
see Pelham series. 


Pela coc ucesehe vas csseds 
Mapped only with Osier 
soils. 


Rains: Ros...-------------- 


Robertsdale: RI------------- 


*Stilson: Se, Suc 
No estimate for Urban 
land part of Suc. 


Sunsweet: ShD2_..._.._---_--.- 
*Tifton: TnC, TqA, TqB, 
TuB2, TuC2. 


No estimates for Urban 
land part of TnC. 


Urban land. 

Mapped only with Stil- 
son and Tifton soils; 
no estimates; material 
too variable. 


1 Materials not passing sieve are mainly iron pebbles. 


Depth to seasonal 
high water table 


15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
6 months each year. 


15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
4 months each year. 


Less than 15 inches for 
1 to 2 months each 
year. 


More than 5 feet-_..---- 


Less than 15 inches for 3 
to 6 months each 
year. 


Less than 15 inches for 
3 to 6 months each 
year. 


Less than 15 inches for 
more than 6 months 
each year. 


15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
4 months each year. 


30 to 36 inches for 1 to 2 
months each year. 


More than 4 feet-_-_--__ 


30 to 60 inches for about 
1 month each year. 


SOIL SURVEY 
Tas.LeE 7.—Estimates of soil properties 
Depth Classification 
from 
surface ao 
(typical USDA texture Unified AASHO 
profile) 
Inches 
0-12 | Sand_--__------_- SP-SM A-3, A-2 
12-24 | Loamy sand and SM or SP-5M A-2, A-3 
sand. 
24-36 | Sand__--_..------ SM A-2 
36-60 | Sandy clay loam_-_| SC A-4 
60-72 | Sandy loam___---- SM A-2 
0-24 | Loamy sand SM A-2 
24-30 | Sandy loam_..---- SM A-2 
30-66 | Sandy clay loam___| SC, SM-SC, or CL | A-2, A-6 
0-35 | Sand-_----------- SM or SP-SM A-2, A-3 
85-60 | Sandy clay loam_-_-| SC A-4, A-2 
0-8. | Loamy sand-~--_-- SM A-2 
8-14 | Sandy loam_-_-_---- SM or SC A-2 
14-72 | Sandy clay loam._-| SC A-6 
0-3 Fine sandy loam-_.-| SM A-2 
3-62 | Sand_--_.-------- SP-SM A-2, A-3 
0-28 | Loamy sand_.-_-- SM A-2 
28-62 | Sandy clay loam___| SC A-2, A-6 
0-12 | Fine sandy loam___-| SM A-2 
12-66 | Sandy clay loam-__]| CL or SC A-6 
0-13 | Loamy sand -__._--| SM A-2 
13-20 | Sandy clay loam..-| SM A-2, A-4 
20-42 | Sandy clay loam__-_| SC A-4, A-2 
42-64 | Sandy clay loam._.| SC A-4 
0-24 | Loamy sand ___._- SM A-2 
24-30 | Sandy loam -_.-.- 5M or 8C-SM A-2 
30-66 | Sandy clay loam--| SC or CL A-2, A-6 
0-4 Sandy loam__-_--- SM A-2 
4-9 Sandy clay loam...) SC A-4 
9-66 | Sandy clay ------- cL A-6, A-7 
0-10 | Loamy sand------ SM A-2 
10-42 | Sandy clay loam_.-;| SC or SM-SC A-2, A-6, A-7 
42-66 | Sandy clay loam..-| SC or SM-SC A-6, AX 
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significant in engineering—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— 


— 
No. 4 No. 10 

(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 95-100 

100 95-100 

100 95-100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 95-100 

100 95-100 

100 100 

100 100 

1 85-95 1 85-95 
85-95 85-95 
75-90 75-90 
85-95 85-95 

95-100 95-100 

95-100 95-100 

95-100 95-100 

1 70-95 170-95 
70-95 70-95 

95-100 95-100 
1 60-95 1 50-85 
70-95 65-95 
95-99 85-95 


No. 40 
(0.42 mm.) 


70-85 
70-85 


80-95 
80-95 
80-95 


80-97 
85-97 
85-97 


70-85 
70-85 


80-90 
80-90 
85-95 


65-80 
51-70 


70-80 
70-80 


60-80 
70-85 


70-85 
70-90 
70-90 
70-90 


75-85 
75-85 
75-95 


45-70 
70-90 
80-95 


50-70 
55-80 
70-80 


Permeability 
No. 200 
(0.074 mm.) 
Inches per 
our 
5-12 2. 0-6. 3 
10-25 2. 0-6. 3 
13-15. 6. 3-10. 0 
36-45 0. 63-2. 0 
20-35 0. 63-2, 0 
15-30 2, 0-6. 3 
20-35 0, 63-2, 0 
33-56 0. 63-2. 0 
5-15 6. 3-10. 0 
30-45 0. 63-2. 0 
15-25 6. 3-10. 0 
20-35 2. 0-6, 3 
36-50 0. 63-2, 0 
13-25 6, 3-10. 0 
5-12 6. 3-20. 0 
15-25 2. 0-6. 3 
25-40 0. 63-2. 0 
15-25 2. 0-6. 3 
36-60 0. 63-2, 0 
15-30 2. 0-6. 3 
20-40 2. 0-6, 3 
30-45 0, 2-0. 63 
40-50 0. 2-0. 63 
15-30 2. 0-6. 3 
20-35 2, 0-6, 3 
30-55 0. 63-2. 0 
20-35 2, 0-6. 3 
36-45 0. 63-2. 0 
50-70 0. 2-0. 63 
15-30 6. 3-8. 0 
30-40 0. 63-2. 0 
36-45 0. 63-2, 0 


Available Shrink- 
water Reaction swell 
capacity potential 
Inches per 
inch of soil pH 
0. 04-0. 08 4. 5-5. 0 | Low 
0. 06-0. 10 4, 5-5. 0 | Low 
0. 08-0. 12 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 14 4,5-5.0 | Low 
0. 10-0. 12 4. 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 06-0. 09 4. 5-5. 0 | Low 
0. 08-0, 12 4.5-5.0 | Low 
0. 11-0. 18 4. 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 04-0. 08 4, 5-5. 0 | Low 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 06-0. 08 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0. 10-0, 12 4. 5-5. 5 | Low 
0. 12-0. 14 4.5-5.5 | Low 
0, 06-0, 10 4, 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 4-0, 06 4.5-5.0 | Low 
0. 05-0, 09 4.5-5.0 | Low 
0. 10-0, 14 4. 5-5.0 | Low 
0. 08-0, 12 4, 5-5. 0 | Low 
0, 12-0, 14 4. 5-5, 0 | Low 
0, 06-0, 08 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. 
0, 12-0, 15 4, 5-5. 5 | Low 
0. 12-0. 14 4, 5-5. 5 | Low 
0, 12-0, 14 4, 5-5. 5 | Low 
0. 06-0, 08 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 08-0, 12 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 14 4. 5-5. 0 | Low 
0. 08-0. 12 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
0. 12-0. 14 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
0. 06-0. 09 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. 
0. 12-0, 16 4, 5-5. 5 | Low. 
0. 10-0. 12 4, 5-5, 5 | Low. 
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54 SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLe 8.—Engineering 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils 
for referring to other series that 


Suitability as source of-— Soil features affecting— 
Soil series and map symbols Farm ponds 
Local roads and 
Topsoil Road fill strects 
Reservoir 
Alapaha: Ai_-.--_------------ Poor: wetness_..----------- Poor: wetness_.-.-- Seasonal high water | Moderately rapid 
table; flooding. permeability to a 
depth of 26 
inches, 
Albany: Ad_._.----.---------- Poor: sandy in upper 56 | Fair: seasonal high | Seasonal high water | Moderate perme- 
inches. water table. table. ability; excessive 


seepage likely. 


Bayboro: Bm._--------------- Poor: . wetness_------------- Poor: wetness------ Seasonal high water | Features generally 
table; plastic, favorable. 
clayey subsoil. 


Carnegie: CoC2, CoD2__.--____- Poor in surface layer; fair if | Fair: moderate Moderate shrink- Features generally 
mixed with upper part of shrink-swell swell potential in favorable. 
subsoil. potential. some layers of 

subsoil. 

Chipley? Cysiecoseeusstiescciece Poor: sandy to a depth of | Good._.._._.---_-. Seasonal high water | Rapid permeability; 
about 72 inches. table; flooding. excessive seepage 

likely. 

Cowarts: CqB, CqC__.--------- Poor in surface layer; fair if | Good.-_._..------- Features generally Features generally 
mixed with upper part of favorable. favorable. | 
subsoil. | 

Dothan: DaA, DaB_----------- Poor in surface layer; good if | Good---.---------- Features generally Features generally 
mixed with upper part of favorable. favorable. 
subsoil. 

Dunbar: (Dxes.c. sscsscseeee sce Fair: about 14 inches of fair | Fair to poor: Seasonal high water | Features generally 
material over clay. clayey at a depth table; flooding. favorable. 

of 19 inches. 

HEsto: (EfiC ies scectssccetvesss Poor: clayey below depth of |} Fair: clayey at Moderate shrink- Features generally 

about 7 inches. depth of 7 inches. swell potential in favorable. 


some layers of 
the subsoil. 


Fuquay: FsB__--------------- Poor: sandy in upper 24 | Good_-____-------- Features generally Rapid permeability 
inches. favorable. to depth of 24 
inches, 
Grady: ‘GrD___.-..-.---------- Poor: wetness_.--_---..---- Poor: wetness._.... Seasonal high water | Sand lenses below 
table; flooding. subsoil in some 


areas. 


interpretations 


in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions 


appear in the first column of this table] 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 
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Farm ponds—Con. 


Embankment 


Drainage for crops 
and pasture 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential; fair 
to poor 
stability. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate to high 
permeability if 
compacted., 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Moderate shrink- 
swell potential; 
fair to poor 
stability. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Fair to good sta- 
bility ; moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


533-815 O- 75 -5 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water. 
table; slow per- 
meability ; few 
suitable outlets. 


Well drained____..-- 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Well drained____-_--- 


Well drained_---.--- 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding; 
slow permeability. 


Well drained_._-___- 


Well drained_______- 


Seasonal high water 


table; slow to very 


slow permeability ; 
suitable outlets 
generally not 
available. 


Irrigation 


Excavated pits 


Water supply 
(aquifer fed) 


Water storage (water 
pumped in) 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Rapid intake rate; 
low to medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; wet for long 
periods. 


Rapid intake rate; 
very low available 
water capacity. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


| Moderate intake 


rate; slow perme- 
ability; flooding. 


Slow permeability; 
slopes. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderately slow 
intake rate; wet 
for long periods. 


Material unstable to 
a depth of 26 
inches. 


Unstable slopes to 
depth of about 54 
inches if 
excavated. 


Slow permeability; 
poor recharge 
properties. 


Well drained_______- 


Unstable slopes; 
flooding. 


Well drained_____-_- 


Well drained____._-- 


Slow permeability; 
poor recharge 
properties. 


Well drained___-___- 


Well drained_.__---- 


Slow to very slow 
permeability ; 
recharge prop- 
erties variable. 


Material unstable to 
a depth of 26 
inches. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; unstable 
slopes if 
excavated, 


Features gencrally 
favorable. 


Features gencrally 
favorable. 


Rapid permeability ; 
unstable slopes; 
flooding. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Flooding_---------- 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Sand lenses below 
subsoil; flooding. 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Slopes. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 


percent. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slopes of less than 
1 percent. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


SOIL SURVEY 


Suitability as source of — 


Topsoil 


TaBLE 8—Engineering 


Soil features affecting— | 


Road fill 


Local roads and 
streets 


Irvington: lj------------------ 


Kershaw: KdB_----~---------- 
Leefield: Ls_------------------ 
Mascotte: Mn----------------- 
Ee oc csnins take es 

Ones cuss Secu eneskss Se 
Olustee: Oa___----------------- 


Orangeburg: OeB.--_---------- 


*QOsier: OP_..-.--------------- 


For Pelham part of OP, 
see Pelham series. 
Peihain sess Soke oe hee 


soils. 


Poor in surface layer; fair if 
mixed with upper part of 
subsoil. 


Poor: sandy to depth of 
about 72 inches. 


Poor: sandy to depth of 6 
inches. 
Poor: wetness; sandy to 


depth of about 36 inches. 


Poor: sandy to depth of 
about 24 inches. 

Poor: sandy to depth of 
about 24 inches. 

Poor: sandy to depth of 


about 35 inches. 


Poor in surface layer; good if 
mixed with subsoil. 


Poor: wetness.._._.-------- 
Poor: wetness...----------- 
Poor: wetness..__---------- 


Poor in surface layer; fair if 
mixed with upper part of 
subsoil. 


Good to fair: sea- 
sonal high water 
table. 


Fair: seasonal high 


water table. 


Poor: wetness-.--_- 


Fair: seasonal high 
water table. 


Fair: seasonal high 
water table. 


Fair: wetness_----- 
COO a coq ih eater! 
Poor: wetness-.---- 
Poor: wetness___--- 
Poor: wetness_...-- 
Fair: seasonal 


high water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Unstable slopes; 
subject to 
gullying. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Farm ponds 


Features generally 


Very rapid perme- 


Rapid to moder- 


Moderate perme- 


Moderately rapid 


Moderately rapid 


Rapid permeability 


Sand in substratum 


Rapid permeability ; 


Moderately rapid 


Variable substratum 


Reservoir 


favorable. 


ability ; excessive 
seepage likely. 


ately rapid per- 
meability to depth 
of about 36 inches. 


ability; excessive 
seepage likely. 


permeability to 
depth of about 
24 inches. 


permeability to 
depth of about 24 
inches; flooding. 


to depth of about 
36 inches; exces- 
sive seepage 
likely. 


to depth of about 
84 inches. 


excessive seepage 
likely. 


permeability to 
depth of 24 inches; 
moderate per- 
meability in 
underlying areas. 


Features generally 


favorable. 


inter pretations—Continued 
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Farm ponds—Con. 


Embankment 


Drainage for crops 
and pasture 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


Irrigation 


Excavated pits 


Water supply 
(aquifer fed) 


Water storage (water 
pumped in) 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate to high 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate perme- 
ability in upper 
layers if com- 
pacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Features generally 
favorable, 


Moderate to high 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Moderate to low 
permeability if 
compacted. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Fragipan at depth of 
about 24 inches. 


Excessively drained__ 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; few suitable 
outlets. 


Seasonal high water 
table; few suitable 
outlets. 


Seasonal high water 
table; few suitable 
outlets; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Well drained_._-_---- 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Fragipan at depth 
of 24 to 36 inches. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Very rapid intake 
rate; very low 
available water 
capacity. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low to medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Moderately rapid 
intake rate; low 
available water 
capacity. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low to medium 
available water 
capacity. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low to medium 
available water 
capacity ; flooding. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Low available water 
capacity; wet for 
long periods. 


Seasonal high water 
table; low to 
medium available 
water capacity. 


Flooding; wet for 
long periods. 


Moderately rapid 
intake rate; 
medium available 


water capacity. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Excessively drained_- 


Unstable slopes to 
depth of about 31 
inches. 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated. 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated. 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated. 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated. 


Well drained.__._-_- 


Flooding; unstable 
slopes when 
excavated. 


Material unstable in 
surface layer to 
depth of 28 inches 
when excavated, 


Flooding; recharge 
properties variable. 


Features generally 
favorable, 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Rapid permeability; 
unstable slopes. 


Unstable slopes to 
depth of about 31 
inches. 


Moderate perme- 
ability; unstable 
slopes when 
excavated, 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated. 


Unstable slopes 
when excavated, 
flooding. 


Rapid permeability 
to depth of about 
36 inches; un- 
stable slopes 
when excavated. 


Sand in substratum 
to depth of about 
84 inches. 


Flooding; excessive 
seepage likely. 


Material unstable in 
in surface layer; 
flooding. 


Flooding_---------- 


Features generally 
favorable. 
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Terraces and 
diversions 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. 


Rapid permeability ; 
subject to gullying. 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
pereent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Slopes of less than 
1 percent. 


Slopes of less than 
1 percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Topsoil 


SOIL SURVEY 


Suitability as source of— 


TABLE 8.—Engineering 


Soil features affecting— 


Poor: sandy to depth of 24 


*Stilson: Se, SuC_.------------ 
inches. 


No interpretations for Ur- 
ban land part of SuC. 


Sunsweet: ShD2.__------------ Poor: clayey material at 
| depth of 9 inches. 
*Tifton: TnC, TqaA, TqB, TuB2, | Poor in surface layer; good if 


TuC2. mixed with subsoil. 
No interpretations for Ur- 
ban land part of TnC. 


Urban land. 

Mapped only with Stilson 
and Tifton soils; no in- 
terpretations; material 
too variable; onsite in- 
vestigation needed. 


Local roads and 


Farm ponds 


Road fill streets 
Reservoir 
Good. .---.-------- Features generally Moderate permea- 
favorable, bility; seepage 
likely. 

Fair: clayey Slopes slightly Features generally 

material at depth unstable; some favorable. 

of 9 inches. seepage in places. 
Good ).2so22: Heese Features generally Moderate permea- 


favorable. 


bility. 


The test for liqnid limit. and plastic limit measures: the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a plastic 
state. As the moisture content is further increased, the 
material changes from a plastic to a liquid state. ‘The plas- 
tic limit is the moisture content at which the soil material 
passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. The liquid limit. 
is the moisture content at which the material passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity mdex is the 
numerical difference between the liquid limit and the plas- 
tic limit. It indicates the range of moisture content within 
which a soil material is in a plastic condition. 


Engineering Properties 


Table 7 shows estimates of soil properties that are 
significant in engineering. Estimates were based on test 
data for those soils tested in the two counties. For the soils 
not tested, estimates were based on test data obtained from 
similar soils in other counties and on past experience in 
engineering construction. No depth to bedrock 1s shown in 
table 7. The soils are deep enough over bedrock that bed- 
rock does not affect their use. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is based on field 
observations. Soils that have a high water table are limited 
in their use for highways, streets, and other construction. 

Permeability, in inches of water percolation per hour, 
was estimated for the soil in place. Estimates were based on 
the texture, structure, and porosity of the soil and on field 
observations. 

Available water capacity is the capacity of the soil to 
hold water available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 


at, field capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. 

Shrink-swell potential is rated according to the expected 
volume change of the soil material when its moisture con- 
tent changes. It is estimated primarily on the basis of the 
amount and type of clay in the soil. It is rated as low 
moderate, and high in table 7. In general, soils classified 
CH and A-7 have a moderate or high shrink-swell poten- 
tial. Clean sands and gravels (single grained) and soils 
that contain a small amount of nonplastic to slightly plas- 
tic soil material have a low shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering Interpretations 


Engineering interpretations of the soils in Colquitt and 
Cook Counties are shown in table 8. This table rates the 
suitability of soils as a source of highway construction 
material. It also lists features that adversely affect the loca- 
tion of highways and the construction of farm ponds, 
drainage systems, sprinkler irrigation systems, excavated 
irrigation pits (fig. 16), and terraces and diversions. These 
interpretations are based on estimates in table 7, on test 
data in table 6, and on observations of soils in the field. 

A rating of good, fair, or poor expresses the suitability 
of soil material as a source of topsoil and road fill. Topsoil 
is soil material that is suitable for topdressing slopes, road 
shoulders, and other earth structures that require a plant 
cover for protection. The ratings in table 8 are mainly for 
the upper 2 feet of the soil. The suitability of a soil for road 
fill depends largely on texture, kind of clay, moisture con- 
tent, and location to the area of use. Normally wet, plastic 
clay is rated poor for road fill, and sand is rated good or 
fair, depending on its location. Sand is difficult to compact; 
close control of moisture is needed during compaction. 


interpretations—Continued 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds—Con. 


Embankment 


Drainage for crops 
and pasture 


Irrigation 


Excavated pits 


Water supply 
(aquifer fed) 


Water storage (water 
pumped in) 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Well drained_______- 


Well drained__-__-_- 


Low to medium 
available watcr 
capacity. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Poor recharge 
propertics. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features gencrally 
favorable. 


Slopes of 0 to 3 
percent. 


Slopes of 5 to 12 
percent; broken 
relief. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Figure 16.—Irrigation pit in Leefield loamy sand used for irrigating tobacco. 
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The suitability of the soils as a source of sand is not. 
shown in table 8. The soils classified as sand have poor 
gradation and contain material that is not suitable for use 
in concrete structures or as filter material, Some soils, how- 
ever, are suitable as a source of material that can be used as 
subbase for pavements. The suitability of the soil as a 
source of subbase material can be determined by refer- 
ring to tables 7 and 8. 

The selection of local road and street locations is af- 
fected by susceptibility to seepage and flooding, a seasonal 
high water table, depth to bedrock, and other factors that 
affect. construction. 

The reservoir areas of farm ponds are adversely affected 
by rapid permeability, seepage, and flooding. Material that 
has low strength and stability and high shrink-swell po- 
tential ig not well suited for use in embankments. The 
permeability after compaction is also considered. 

Soil features that affect drainage for crops and pasture 
are a seasonal high water table, permeability, susceptibil- 
ity to flooding, and availability of outlets. 

Some of the features considered in evaluating a soil for 
irrigation purposes are rate of water intake, available 
water capacity, and productivity of crops. 

Excavated pits are pits dug to intercept and use available 
cround water and also those dug to store water supplied 
from another source until needed. Permeability, stability 
of slopes, recharge properties, drainage, and flooding are 
the main features considered in this evaluation. 

Slope, erodibility, productivity of crops, seasonal high 
water table, and rate of water intake are considered in 
determining the suitability of a soil for terraces and 
diversions. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


This section describes the major factors of soil forma- 
tion and tells how these factors have affected the soils of 
Colquitt and Cook Counties, It also defines the system of 
soil classification currently used and classifies the soils of 
the two counties according to that system. 


Formation of Soils 


Soil forms through the processes of the environment 
acting upon soil materials that are deposited or accumu- 
lated by geologic agencies. The characteristics of a soil 
at any given point are determined by (1) the physical and 
mineral composition of the parent material; (2) the cli- 
mate under which the soil material has existed since it 
accumulated; (3) the relief, or lay of the land, which 
influences drainage; (4) the plants and animals in and on 
the soil; and (5) the length of time these processes have 
acted on the soil material (7). All of these factors have 
influenced the formation of each soil in Colquitt and Cook 
Counties. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from place 
to place. In some areas one factor may be more important 
in the formation of a soil and determine most of its prop- 
erties, as is common where the parent material consists of 
pure quartz sand. Quartz sand is highly resistant to weath- 
ering, and soils formed in it generally have faint horizons. 


Even in quartz sand, however, a distinct profile can form 
under certain kinds of vegetation if the relief is low and 
flat and the water table is high. The five factors of soil 
formation are discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil forms. It is largely responsible for the chemical and 
mineral composition of the soils. In Colquitt and Cook 
Counties, the parent material of most soils is sedimentary 
and consists of unconsolidated materials deposited by 
nee The texture of the material ranges from coarse sand 
to clay. 

rene and Chipley soils formed in thick beds of sand. 
Because the material is mostly quartz sand, highly resistant 
to weathering, these soils do not have clay-enriched hori- 
zons. Tifton, Dothan, Irvington, Cowarts, Stilson, Lee- 
field, and Alapaha soils are examples of soils formed in 
beds of loamy material, All have well-defined, clay- 
enriched horizons that contain plinthite. 

Esto and Sunsweet soils, on uplands, formed in beds of 
clayey material. They have a clayey subsoil that restricts 
the movement of water and air. 

Dunbar and Rains soils formed on stream terraces 
mainly in clayey material washed from soils of the 
uplands. 


Climate 


Climate, as a factor of soil formation, affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationships in the soil pro- 
file, mainly through the influence of precipitation and tem- 
perature. The climate in Colquitt and Cook Counties is 
warm and humid. The average annual temperature is about 
65° F., and the average annual rainfall is almost. 50 inches 
per year. Winters are mild, and only occasionally are the 
soils frozen to a depth of as much as 2 or 8 inches. Because 
the climate is generally warm and moist, chemical and 
biological reactions are rapid. The soils are highly leached, 
strongly weathered, and mainly low in natural fertility. 
Because climate is uniform throughout the two counties, 
it has not caused major differences among the soils. 


Relief 


Relief, or the shape of the landscape, affects soil forma- 
tion through its influence on drainage, runoff, erosion, tem- 
perature, and plant cover. 

Relief affects the amount of moisture and air that enters 
the soil. Water tends to run off the sloping soils faster than 
it penetrates them; therefore, sloping to steep soils are not 
so deeply Jeached as nearly level soils. 

Most soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties are nearly level 
or very gently sloping, but a small acreage is gently sloping 
and sloping. The elevation ranges from about 170 feet in 
the southern part of Cook County to about 400 feet in the 
northwestern part of Colquitt County. Three general types 
of landscapes are recognized : low flats, broad ridges broken 
by many intermittent streams and rounded depressions, 
and gently rolling hills. 

The flats occur as large ponded areas, as low areas broken 
by small ponds, and as areas along streams. The seasonal 
high water table is near the surface for long periods, and 
along the streams the soils are flooded each year. Soils 
that formed in these areas are moderately well drained to 
very poorly drained and have a gray or mottled subsoil. 
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The broad ridges are broken by many small streams and 
some rounded ponds. Where the water table is deep, the 
soils are well drained and moderately well drained and 
have a subsoil that is mainly yellowish brown. Along 
small streams and in depressions, the water table is sea- 
sonally at or near the surface, and the soils are somewhat 
poorly drained to poorly drained and have a gray or mot- 
tled subsoil. 

The gently rolling hills are adjacent to the larger 
streams and are dissected by small streams. The water table 
in these areas is several feet below the surface, and the 
soils are moderately well drained to excessively drained. 
Most of the soils have a yellowish-brown to red subsoil, and 
in places the subsoil is mottled. Sand ridges where the 
depth to the water table is more than 100 inches are im- 
cluded in this area. 


Plants and animals 


Plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, insects, and other 
forms of life that live on and in the soil are active in the 
soil-forming process. Plants and animals return organic 
matter to the soils. They transfer plant nutrients and soil 
material from one horizon to another. Gains and losses in 
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organic nitrogen and plant nutrients and changes in poros- 
ity and structure may be the result, of the activities of 
plants and animals. Although the general effects are well 
known, the specifi¢ influence of various species or groups 
of related species in the formation of any one soil is not 
known. Animals act on plant remains and convert them 
into organic matter. 

Most soils in Colquitt and Cook Counties contain little 
organic matter. In wooded areas the soils have a thin cover 
of leaf mold and a small amount of organic matter in the 
upper 1 to 8 inches of mineral soil. The dark-gray color in 
the upper few inches of soil material is caused mainly by 
stains of organic matter on the sand grains. It does not in- 
dicate an appreciable amount of organic matter. 

In these two counties, the soils formed under three broad 
types of vegetation: (1) longleaf pine and_ scattered 
hardwoods and an understory of wiregrass; (2) cypress- 
swamp hardwood forest, in which there were scattered 
pines and an understory of gallberry, other shrubs, and 
grasses that tolerate water; and (38) scrub oaks and scat- 
tered longleaf pine. 

The very poorly drained Bayboro soil is an example of 
a mineral soil that formed under a cypress-swamp hard- 


Figure 17.—Aquatic plants on Bayboro 


mucky loam. 
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wood forest (fig. 17) of scattered pines and an understory 
of gallberry and other water-tolerant shrubs and grasses. 
This soil has a very dark gray or black surface layer sig- 
nificantly high in organic-matter content. 

The native vegetation on the well-drained soils consisted 
mainly of longleaf pine mixed with some hardwoods and 
an understory of wiregrass. This kind of vegetation slowed 
down runoff, but contributed little organic matter. 

The excessively drained Kershaw soil is an example of a 
soi] that formed under a canopy of scrub oak and scattered 
longleaf pine. Only the upper 1 or 2 inches is stained 
slightly with organic matter. 

Man has changed the direction and rate of development 
of soils by clearing the forests, cultivating the soils, and 
introducing new kinds of plants. Few results of these ac- 
tivities can be seen, but studies show that the supply of or- 
ganic matter in soils is sharply reduced after fields are cul- 
tivated for a few years. In some sloping areas under culti- 
vation, the original surface layer is lost through accel- 
erated erosion. Although some results probably are not evi- 
dent for many centuries, the complex of living organisms 
that affect the formation of soils in Colquitt and Cook 
Counties has been drastically changed as a result of man’s 
activity. 

Time 

The length of time required for the formation of a 
well-defined profile depends largely on other factors of 
soil formation. Generally, less time is required if the 
climate is warm and humid, the parent material is 
loamy in texture, and the vegetation is luxuriant. 

The Osier soils, which formed in local alluvium, are 
examples of young soils that have indistinct horizons, Ex- 
cept for the darkening of the surface layer by accumulated 
organic matter, this soil retains most of the characteristics 
of the parent material. The Kershaw soils, which formed in 
the parent material high in quartz sand, probably will 
never have well-expressed horizons. 

The Esto and Sunsweet soils have been in place long 
enough for the formation of a well-defined profile, but 
their profile is not so well defined as that of some other 
soils in the two counties, Formation is somewhat retarded 
by slowly and moderately slowly permeable parent mate- 
rial and little movement of water through the soil. 

The Tifton and Dothan soils, which formed in finer tex- 
tured material than Kershaw soils, have a well-defined 
profile. They have been in place a long time. Their subsoil 
is moderately permeable, and they have an acid B horizon 
that has an accumulation of clay. They bear little resem- 
blance to the original parent material. 


Classification of Soils 


The purpose of soil classification is to help us remember 
the significant characteristics of soils, assemble our know]- 
edge about the soils, see their relationships to one another 
and to the whole environment, and develop principles that 
relate to their behavior and their response to manipulation. 
First through classification and then through the use of soil 
maps, we can apply our knowledge of soils to specific fields 
and other tracts of land. 

The current system of soil classification (6, 8) was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
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It is a comprehensive system, designed to accommodate all 
sous, and is under continual study.° In this system classes 
of soils are defined in terms of observable or measurable 
properties. The properties chosen are primarily those that 
result in the grouping of soils of similar genesis, or mode of 
origin. Genesis does not, however, appear in the definitions 
of the classes. 

The current system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the most inclusive, the categories are the 
order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the 
family, and the serics. Table 9 shows the classification of 
the soils of Colquitt and Cook Counties according to this 
system. Brief descriptions of the six categories follow. 

Order.—Ten soil orders are recognized: Entisols, Ver- 
tisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, Mollisols, Spocosols, Alfisols, 
Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histosols. The properties used to dif- 
ferentiate orders are those that tend to give broad climatic 
groupings of soils. Two exceptions to this generalization 
are the Entisols and the Histosols, both of which occur in 
many different climates. Three of the ten orders are repre- 
sented in Colquitt and Cook Counties: Entisols, Spodo- 
sols, and Ultisols. 

Suborder.—Each order is divided into suborders, mainly 
on the basis of soil characteristics that result in grouping 
soils according ‘to genetic similarity. The climatic range 
is narrower than that of the order. The properties used 
are mainly those that reflect either the presence or absence 
of waterlogging or differences in climate or vegetation. 

Great growp—Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of similarity in the kind and sequence 
of the major horizons and in major soil properties. The 
horizons considered are those in which clay, iron, or humus 
has accumulated and those in which pans that interfere 
with the growth of roots and the movement of water have 
formed. The properties are soil temperature, chemical com- 
position (mainly content of calcium, magnesium, sodium, 
and potassium)., and the like. 

Subgrowp.—Each great group is divided into subgroups, 
one that represents the central (typic) concept of the 
group, and others, called intergrades, that have one or more 
properties of another great group, suborder, or order. 

Family.—Families are established within each subgroup, 
mainly on the basis of properties important to the growt! 
of plants or properties significant in engineering. Texture, 
mineral composition reaction, soil temperature, perme- 
ability, thickness of horizons, and consistence are among 
the properties considered. 

Series.—A series is a group of soils that have horizons 
similar in all important characteristics, except for texture 
of the surface layer, and similar in arrangement in the pro- 
file. (See the section “How This Survey Was Made.”) 


General Nature of the Counties 


This section tells about the organization, settlement, and 
population of Colquitt and Cook Counties. It also briefly 
describes the farming; the geology, physiography, and 
drainage; the water supply; and the climate. 


®* See the unpublished working document SELECTED CHAPTERS FROM 
THE UNEDITED TEXT OF THE Sort TAXONOMY available in the SCS 
State Office, Athens, Georgia. 
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TaBE 9.—Soil series classified according to the current sysiem of classification 


Series Family 
Alapaha__-._..-_--- Loamy, siliceous, thermic..-_...---------- 
Albany_-.---------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic___-_.----------- 
Bayboro !__-.__-__-__- Clayey, mixed, thermic (kaolinitic) _---.-.- 
Carnegie_._-_-.._-_- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic..-.--------- 
Chipley...--_.------ Thermic, coated_.._____.-._--_---------- 
Cowarts.._....-.--- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.._--.-----.-- 
Dothan_..-- 222.22 -- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic..-_.-------- 
Dunbar__.--.---.--- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic._...__--------- 
Hst0e 22. settee hate Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic__-._-..-------- 
Fuquay ?__-.--.-.--- Loamy, siliceous, thermic.....-.---------- 
Grady__------------ Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic___.______-__--_- 
Irvington. _-__-_-_._- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic_.-.-_---.--- 
Kershaw 3__.-.___.-- Siliceous, thermic, uncoated__..-_.---.---- 
Leefield___--.------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic¢_____------------ 
Mascotte__..__--__- Sandy over loamy, siliceous, thermic__-_-_- 
Ocillasecwe eck tee Loamy, siliceous, thermic.__-_..-.---.---- 
Olustee__.. Sandy over loamy, siliceous, thermic-___-_- 
Orangeburg__._----- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic-_._-_.------- 

S1@T ie in See Siliceous, thermic..--._..----------------- 
Pelham_____._-____- Loamy, siliceous, thermic_..__.-----.------ 
Rains. 22222 tusj 2 Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic____..-_------ 
Robertsdale 4_____-__ Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic_______-___-__-- 
Stilson._..-__-____- Loamy, siliceous, thermic__.._.-_---------- 
Sunsweet._______..- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic._-.__.---------- 
Tifton_____--------- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic_.-._--------- 


Subgroup Order 
Na ictel Bat Arenic Plinthic Paleaquults______.__..| Ultisols. 
te Rast Grossarenic Paleudults_.-_...---.----] Ulltisols. 
saeeete eee Umbric Paleaquults___.....-.-.-_---| Ultisols. 
Seeicestis Fragic Paleudults__..._._..-._-------| Ultisols. 
a Ne a Saale Aquic Quartzipsamments__..._-----.-] Entisols. 
ae eepeyaete Fragic Paleudults.........-_---------| Ultisols. 
Se aeeecis Plinthic Paleudults._...___--_-----.-} Ultisols. 
a Sian ee ae Aeric Paleaquults._.........------.--| Ultisols. 
Mende Ueto Typic Paleudults_..__..._-.-_-.-_.--} Ultisols. 
rate ks Ral sii Arenic Plinthic Paleudults._____._._.-_| Ultisols. 
Bs fe ere Typic Paleaquults..._...-.--.---_---| Ultisols. 
Seow eee Plinthie Fragiudults__..._..._....-..| Ultisols. 
Eo aea ce case Typic Quartzipsamments___._.__..----| Entisols. 
rails eieetere Arenic Plinthaquic Paleudults__..._.__] Ultisols. 


Ultic Haplaquods._-.----..--------- Site 
Aquic Arenic Paleudults__ Itisols. 


baie cae a Ultic Haplaquods.._.--....__.-.-----| Spodosols. 
mde eee atare Typic Paleudults._...........----.--| Ultisols. 
ee eee Typic Psammaquents..._...._..-----| Entisols. 
ee eee ee Arenic Paleaquults..._.......--.------| Ultisols. 
eee Typic Paleaquults_.._...__.___-_-_-__| Ulltisols. 
Liha ctrl Plinthaquic Fragiudults.___.....__---j Ultisols. 
vcptncaatete: et! Arenic Plintic Paleudults....__....---] Ultisols. 
Br Beet | Plinthic Paleudults____..._..__...---| Ulltisols. 
oN Saf wetee Plinthic Paleudults.___.........-----] Ultisols. 


1 These soils are taxadjuncts to the Bayboro series. They have a 
histic epipedon and are therefore outside the range defined for the 
series. 

2 Some of these soils are taxadjuncts to the Fuquay series because 
plinthite is slightly less than 45 inches below the soil surface. 

3 Some of these soils are taxadjuncts to the Kershaw series. They 


Organization, Settlement, and Population 


Colquitt County was organized in 1856 from land that 
was originally Irwin County and later Thomas and 
Lowndes Counties (3). It was named in honor of William 
T. Colquitt, a U.S. Senator from Georgia. Moultrie, the 
county seat, was established in 1859. 

_ Cook County was organized in 1918 from parts of Ber- 
rien, and Lowndes Counties. It was named after General 
Phillip Cook, a Confederate soldier and Georgia states- 
Het Adel, the county seat, was incorporated as a city in 

Creek Indians originally oceupied the area of the two 
counties. The first permanent settlers established homes in 
this area during the early part of the 19th century. 

In 1970 the population of Colquitt County was 32,298, 
and that of Cook County was 12,129. About 55 percent of 
the population is rural. 

Colquitt and Cook Counties have been mainly agricul- 
tural, but industry is gaining in importance. The main 
industries are metal products, lumber, fertilizer, meat- 
packing, and shirts for men and boys. 

_ The area surveyed has excellent transportation that pro- 
vides access to both local and out-of-State markets. Inter- 
state Highway 75 extends throughout Cook County in a 
north-south direction, parallel to U.S. Highway 41. U.S. 
Highway 319 and Georgia Highways 33, 37, 133, and 202 
pass through Colquitt County. Daily railroad freight serv- 
ice is available from Adel to Atlanta, Savannah, and Val- 
dosta. Moultrie and Adel are important tobacco markets, 
and Moultrie also has a large produce market and three 
livestock markets. 


have a reddish (2.5YR) C horizon and are therefore outside the 
range defined for the series, 

4Some of these soils are taxadjuncts to the Robertsdale series 
because they have a Bltcn horizon that is slightly less than 18 
percent clay. They are therefore outside the range defined for the 
series. 


Farming 

According to the 1969 U.S. Census of Agriculture, 
276,166 acres, or 76.7 percent of Colquitt County, was in 
farms. Cook County had 103,297 acres, or nearly 70 per- 
cent of the county, in farms. This is one of the important 
farming areas in the State. Large acreages of corn, pea- 
nuts, cotton, tobacco, soybeans, and hay crops are grown, 
and the yields are excellent. 

Farming is varied. In both counties the number of 
farms has decreased, but the average size has increased. 
The Census of Agriculture shows that in 1959, Colquitt 
County had 1,787 farms and the average size was 160.8 
acres. In 1964, the number of farms had decreased to 1,511 
and the average size had increased to 184.2 acres. In 1969, 
the number had decreased to 1,239 and the average size 
had increased to 222.8 acres. In 1959, Cook County had 
814 farms and the average size was 150.8 acres. In 1964, 
the number of farms had decreased to 609 and the average 
size had increased to 197 acres. In 1969, the number had de- 
creased to 517 and the average size had increased to 199.8 
acres, 

Corn, peanuts, tobacco, cotton, and hay were the prin- 
cipal crops grown in 1964. The number of acres of im- 
proved pasture of Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass 
has increased considerably. Livestock are cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, all of which have increased in number. 

Many of the soils are well suited to sprinkler irrigation. 
The area under irrigation increased from 1,907 acres in 
1959 to 7,880 acres in 1964 and to 13,727 acres in 1969. 
Most: of the irrigated acreage is used for tobacco. 
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Geology, Physiography, and Drainage 


Colquitt and Cook Counties are in the south-central part 
of Georgia, in the second tier of counties north of the Flor- 
ida border. 

The two counties are entirely within the Southern 
Coastal Plain Major Land Resource Area. The soils are 
nearly level to sloping and are dissected by numerous shal- 
low intermittent streams. The steeper, more broken topog- 
raphy is in the western and northeastern parts of Col- 
quitt County. The soils were derived mainly from material 
of the Hawthorn Formation, a geologic sedimentary de- 
posit laid down in Miocene times (4). 

The physiographic divisions are nearly level to gently 
rolling, well-drained uplands; nearly level, poorly drained 
plateaus; and poorly drained to very poorly drained, low- 
lying plains. The highest point in the two counties is 400 
fect above sea level, and the lowest is about 170 feet. Cook 
County has an extensive acreage of large depressions, lo- 
cally termed bays and ponds, namely, No Mans Friend 
Pond, Giddens Pond, Heart Pine Bay, Big Pond, and Cecil 
Bay. Scattered smaller ponded areas occur throughout the 
central and southern parts of the county. Although the 
water table fluctuates considerably with seasonal condi- 
tions, drainage is consistently poor or very poor in these 
areas, Colquitt County has more sloping terrain and fewer 
ponded areas. 

The alluvial and undifferentiated terrace deposits are of 
recent origin and are on the flood plains and low terraces 
of the major streams in the two counties. The Little, New, 
Ochlockonee, and Withlacoochee Rivers and their tribu- 
taries drain the survey area. The uplands are dissected by 
many small intermittent streams and creeks. Most of the 
depressions, such as No Mans Friend Pond and the smaller 
depressions, have no natural outlets. The poorest drain- 
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age in the survey area is associated with the alluvial flood 
plains and undifferentiated terrace deposits along the 
major streams and in the large and small oval depressions. 
Excessively drained areas are on ridges on the east side of 
and parallel to Little River and east. of Warrior Creek in 
the north-central part of Colquitt County. 


Water Supply 


The Little, Ochlockonee, New, and Withlacoochee 
Rivers and Bridge, Ty Ty, Warrior, Indian, Bear, 
Brushy, Hutchinson Mill, Wells Mill, and Morrison Creeks 
and smaller intermittent streams provide water for farms, 
cities, and industry in the two counties. Wells provide 
drinking water throughout the survey area. Deep wells 
furnish water for Moultrie, Adel, Sparks, and the other 
towns in the two counties. 

Numerous farm ponds, lakes, and pits provide addi- 
tional water for livestock, fishing, and irrigation. Suitable 
sites are available for many additional ponds. 


Climate “ 


Colquitt and Cook Counties are in the south-central part 
of Georgia, about 80 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico 
and 140 miles west of the Atlantic. The terrain is slightly 
rolling, and elevations range from 400 feet in the north- 
western part of Colquitt County to 170 feet in the south- 
ern part of Cook County. The primary climatic control 
is the latitude, and the warm waters of the Gulf have a 
strong influence. 


“By Horace 8S. Carter, State climatologist, National Weather 
Service, U.S. Department of Commerce ; University of Georgia, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Georgia. 


TaBLE 10.— Temperature and precipitation data 
[Weather stations at Moultrie and Adel. Period of record, 30 years through 1969] 


Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 will have 1 year in 10 
at least 4 days with— will have— 
Month Average Average Average j__ 
daily daily 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimum 
temperature temperature Less More 
equal to or equal to or than— than— 
higher than— {| lower than— 
oF °F oF °F Inches Inches Inches 

January ssoos.ecb eee eecS eee 63. 7 40, 7 73 25 3, 65 1.2 6.6 
February2s22 3-2 cesta cae 66. 3 42.9 80 27 4. 18 14 8&1 
Marche Soo adem 420 sitet te oe 72.1 48.1 84 33 5. 25 1.6 9.7 
April 2202) os sotee bees 80. 3 55. 3 88 43 4,19 14 9. 0 
BY Sot Seo ee EOE te es a 86. 9 62,1 95 52 3. 80 1.2 6. 2 
VUNG soo oases ol eee ees 91.2 68, 2 98 61 4,77 1.2 8.1 
UY ees keee suese Lee cc won Gow 91.9 70. 1 98 65 6. 20 2.6 10.3 
AUGUStio. cose eal eee cee sacs 92.1 69. 8 98 64 4, 92 2.8 74 
September_-__---------------- 87.7 66. 1 95 58 4,21 0. 9 7.7 
October___.---------_.-------- 80. 9 56. 3 89 40 2. 33 0.3 6. 2 
November..----.---.--------- 71.9 46. 7 84 31 2. 32 0. 5 5.4 
December__--.-------.-------- 65. 2 40.9 79 26 4, 02 0.9 7.8 
WeAti 2.2 54-4, cee cee ee 79, 2 55. 6 1100 1 22 49. 84 38. 0 65. 2 


1 The extreme temperature that will be equalled or excecded on at least 4 days in 2 years out of 10. 
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TABLE 11.—Probdabilities of last freezing temperatures in spring and first in fall 


[Data from Moultrie and Adel] 


Probability 


Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than__ 
2 years in 10 later than_ 


Fall: 


1 year in 10 earlier than. __._._-.-.--....---------.-- ee -eeee 


2 years in 10 earlier than 
5 years in 10 earlier than 


Summers are hot, humid, and long. Most days from mid- 
May to mid-September have a maximum temperature of 
90° F., or above, and more than half the years have at 
least 1 day of 100° weather. Summer minimum tempera- 
tures are usually in the high 60’s and low 70’s. The highest 
temperature recorded in the survey area was 105° in July 
1942. 

Winters are usually mild. The maximum temperature 
averages about 65° during winter, and afternoon readings 
in the mid-70’s are not unusual. A minimum temperature 
of freezing, or below, occurs on only 20 to 25 days during 
an average winter. An occasional strong outbreak of cold 
air drops the minimum temperature below 20° for 1 or 2 
days. The lowest recorded temperature was 8° in December 
1962, The freeze-free growing season typically is about 
260 days. It extends from early in March to after the 
middle of November. 

Spring is short, and warmup is rapid after April 1. The 
transition 1s more gradual in fall, when long periods of 
pleasant weather, mild sunny days, and cool nights are 
common. Fall has less rain and wind than spring and fewer 
periods of unsettled weather. 

The average annual rainfall is almost 50 inches. Yearly 
totals at Moultrie have ranged from 24.52 inches in 1954 
to 73.45 inches in 1964, but have been between 40 and 55 
inches during more than half the years. July, which has 
an average rainfall of just more than 6 inches, is nor- 
mally the wettest month. October and November, which 
have less than 214 inches of rain, are the driest. Since most 
warm-season rain results from local convective showers, 
the amount of precipitation varies. Showers occur more 
frequently in the afternoon and are generally of short 
duration, but can be intense. They frequently cause an 
erosion hazard early in summer, when plant cover is sparse. 
Most of the rainfall in spring and winter comes from 
frontal storms and associated low-pressure centers. Show- 
ers are usually more prolonged, and amounts are more uni- 
form over the area. 

Thunderstorms occur on about 60 days per year. They 
are most frequent late in spring and in summer. Winds 
accompany some of the more severe thunderstorms. Tor- 
nadoes have occurred on several occasions. 

Relative humidity is high. The monthly average ranges 
from 80 to 90 percent in early morning and from 50 to 60 
percent in early afternoon. Averages are usually higher 
in summer and lower in spring. Average windspeed ranges 
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Dates for given probability at temperatures of— 


24° F, 
or lower 


March 3 
February 23 
January 21 


November 17 
November 26 
December 16 


28° F. 
or lower 


March 10 
March 5 
February 11 


November 14 


November 17 
December 2 


32° F. 
or lower 


March 28 
March 21 
March 6 


October 31 
November 4 
November 20 


from about 10 miles per hour early in spring to 6 miles 
per hour late in summer. 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. See Reaction, soil. 

Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. : 
Available water capacity (also termed available moisture eapacity ). 
The capacity of soils to hold water available for use by most 
plants. It is commonly defined as the difference between the 
amount of soil water at field capacity and the amount at wilt- 
ing point. It is commonly expressed as inches of water per 


inch of soil. 
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Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil particles and in 
tiny spaces between particles. Surface tension is the adhesive 
force that holds capillary water in the soil. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soll aggregate. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Coastal plain. A geologic area or soil province extending along the 
coast. It was once covered by the ocean. ; 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit consisting of different kinds of soils 
that oceur in such small individual areas or in such an intricate 
pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a publishable 
soil map. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, 
and colors consisting of concentrations of compounds, or of soil 
grains cemented together. The composition of some coneretions 
is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and 
iron oxide are examples of material commonly found in 
concretions, 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together 
in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into 
a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinetly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
ean be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft,—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Comented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Droughtiness. The inability of soil to hold water for any length of 
time. 

Erosion, The wearing away of the land surface by wind (sand- 
blast), running water, and other geological agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide com- 
pounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the 
growth of specified plants, when other growth factors, such 
as light, moisture, temperature, and the physical condition of 
the soil, are favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. Nearly level Jand, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in 
organic-matter content and clay but is rich in silt or very fine 
sand. The layer is seemingly cemented, When dry, it is hard 
or very hard and has a high bulk density in comparison with 
the horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan 
tends to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather than to 
deform slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or 
very slowly permeable to water, and has few or many bleached 
fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans are a few inches 
to several feet thick: they generally occur below the B horizon, 
15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Gall spots. Small areas that are bare of vegetation because erosion 
has removed the soil material. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral 
gray in color. The term ‘‘gleyed” is applied to soil horizons with 
yellow and gray mottling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Gradation. The range of soil particle size. We'l-graded soils have a 
wide range of particle sizes. Poorly graded soils have the same 
or nearly the same size particles. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rains. The 
distinction between gully and rill is one of depth. A gully gen- 
erally is an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be 


obliterated by normal tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and 
can be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. V-shaped gullies 
result if the material is more difficult to erode with depth; 
whereas U-shaped gullies result if the lower material is 
more easily eroded than that above it. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, 
that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. These are the major horizons: 

O horizoni—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horigon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon, This horizon is the one in which living orga- 
nisms are most active and therefore is marked by the ac- 
eumulation of humus. The horizon may have lost one or 
more of soluble salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and 
aluminum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon, The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has distine- 
tive characteristics caused (1) by aecumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) by 
prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or stronger 
colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If the 
material is known to be different from that in the solum, a 
Romain numeral precedes the letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil, The rock usually 
underlies a C horizon but may be immediately beneath an 
A or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the intermediate 
surface of the soil or other material, as contrasted with per- 
colation, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 

Inherent erodibility. A soil is naturally erodible. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. In engineering, a high liquid limit 
indicates that the soil has a high content of clay and a low 
capacity for supporting loads. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors 
that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indi- 
cates poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are 
as follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prom- 
inent, The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch) in diameter along with the greatest dimension. 

Munsell notation. A system for designating color by degrees of the 
three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, 
a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color with a hue of 10¥R, a value 
of 6, and a chroma of 4. 

Natural soil drainage. Refers to the conditions of frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation that 
existed during the development of the soil, as opposed to 
altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven dif- 
ferent classes of natural soil drainage are recognized. 

Eacessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have a low water-holding eapacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and 
are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

AModcrately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They have uni- 
form color in the A and upper B horizons and have mottling 
in the lower B and the C horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods 
but not all the time, and some soils commonly have mottling 
ata depth below 6 to 16 inches. 
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Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, although 
mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have 
a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or light 
gray, with or without mottling, in the deeper parts of the 
profile. 

Organic matter. A general term for plant and animal material, in 
or on the soil, in all stages of decomposition, Readily decom- 
posed organic matter is often distinguished from the more 
stable forms that are past the stage of rapid decomposition. 

Parent material. Disintegrated and partly weathered rock from 
which soil has formed. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a prism, 
or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or 
air. Terms used to describe permeability are as follows: very 
slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, modcrately rapid, 
rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil, series, or other unit in the soil 
classification system made because of differences in the soil 
that affect itg management but do not affect its classification 
in the natural landscape. A soil series, for example, may be 
divided into phases because of differences in slope, stoniness, 
thickness, or some other characteristic that affects its man- 
agement but not its behavior in the natural landscape. 

pH value. A numerical means for designating acidity and alkalinity 
in soils. A pH value of 7.0 indicates precise neutrality ; a higher 
value, alkalinity ; and a lower value, acidity. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within 
which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mix- 
ture of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly 
shows as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate 
patterns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to hardpan or to ir- 
regular aggregates upon repeated wetting and drying, or it is 
the hardened relicts of the soft, red mottles, It is a form of 
laterite. 

Poorly graded. A soil material consisting mainly of particles of 
nearly the same size, Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles in poorly graded soil material, density can be 
increased only slightly by compaction. 

Presumptive bearing capacity. The estimated capacity of a soil to 
support loads. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. ; 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neu- 
tral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An acid, 
or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an alkaline 
soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pit pH 

Extremely acid___ Below4.5 Neutral --.-_.----_- 6.6 to 7.3 

Very strongly acid, 4.5t05.0 Mildly alkaline.___-_ 7.4to 78 

Strongly acid_---- Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 

Medinm acid. Strongly alkaline... 8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid_.__. Very strongly alka- 

line __----_-_---_- 9.1 and 
higher 
Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 


collectively. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resutling from accelerated erosion. A 
rill normally is a few inches in depth and width and is not 
large enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that is penetrated, or can be pene- 
trated, by plant roots. 

Runoff (hydraulics). The part of the precipitation upon a drainage 
area that is discharged from the area in stream channels. The 
water that flows off the land surface without sinking in is 
ealled surface runoff; that whieh enters the ground before 
reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in a soil that range in 
diameter from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains con- 


sist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral composition. 
The textural class name of any soil that contains 85 percent 
or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type of 
parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 
texture of the surface layer, are similar in differentiating 
characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Shrink-swell potential (engineering). Amount that a soil will ex- 
pand when wet or contract when dry. Indicates kinds of clay 
in soil. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower 
limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt tex- 
tural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. 

Site index. A numerical means of expressing the quality of a forest 
site that is based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age; for example, the average height af- 
tained by dominant and condominant trees in a fully stocked 
stand at the age of 50 years. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles, less than 2 millimeters in equiv- 
alent diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The 
names and sizes of separates recognized in the United States 
are as follows: Very coarse sand (2.0 to 1.0 millimeter) ; 
coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter) ; medium sand (0.5 to 0.25 
millimeter) ; fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 millimeter) ; very fine sand 
(0.10 to 0.05 millimeter) ; silé (0.05 to 0.002 millimeter) ; and 
clay (less than 0.002 millimeter), The separates recognized 
by the International Society of Soil Science are as follows: 
I (2.0 to 0.2 millimeter) ; II (0.2 to 0.02 millimeter) ; IIE (0.02 
to 0.002 millimeter) ; IV (less than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely con- 
fined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoining 
aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal mass 
of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal forms 
of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical 
axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms 
with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum 
below plow depth. 

Substratum. Technically, the part of the soil below the solum. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils 
on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace 
intercepts surface runoff so that it may soak into the soil or 
flow slowly to a prepared outlet without harm. Terraces in 
fields are generally built so they can be farmed. Terraces in- 
tended mainly for drainage have a deep channel that is main- 
tained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, lake, or the sea. Stream terraces 
are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood 
plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine terraces 
were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and elay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
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state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, or one that re- 
sponds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Understory. The part of a forest that is below the upper crown 
canopy. Contrasts with overstory. 

Upland (geology). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher eleva- 
tion than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land above the 
lowlands along rivers. 


Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 

Well-graded soil. A soil or soil material consisting of particles that 
are well distributed over a wide range in size or diaineter. 
Such a soil normally can be easily increased in density and 
bearing properties by compaction. Contrasts with poorly graded 
soil. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The moisture content 
of soil, on an oven-dry basis, at which plants (specifically 
sunflower) wilt so much that they do not recover when placed 
in a dark, humid atmosphere. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the description of 
the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Acreage and extent, table 1, page 6. Town and country planning, table 5, pages 44 to 
Estimated yields, table 2, page 37. 47. 
Woodland, table 3, page 39. Engineering, tables 6, 7, and 8, pages 48 to 59, 
Capability Woodland 
Described unit group 
Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Symbol 
Ad Albany sand------------1- renner nrc errr rere rrr errr rrr cr scree 8 IIIw-1 3w2 
Ai Alapaha soils----------- 7 Vw-1 2w2 
Bm Bayboro mucky loam 10 Vwel 2w9 
CoC2 Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------------- 10 Tve-4 201 
CoD2 Carnegie sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------------ 1l VIe-2 201 
CqgB Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--------------~------- 12 Ile-4 201 
CqC Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes----~------------------ 13 IVe-4 201 
Cy Chipley soils, frequently flooded---------~--------------------- 12 IVw-3 2w2 
DaA Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------------- 14 tel 201 
DaB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes----------9------e----- 14 IIe-1 201 
Dx Dunbar fine sandy loam, frequently flooded--------------------- 15 Il Iw-2 2w8 
EfC Esto complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes---------------re-e- n-ne ne 16 Vie-2 301 
FsB | Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 4 percent slopes----------------------- 16 Iis-1 382 
GrD Grady solls------2-- o-oo n nr ern nr rrr rcs eee 18 Vw-1 2w9 
Wj Irvington loamy sand----------------3-ce- nro r nner reer nnn ene 19 IIw-2 207 
KdB Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes---------~-----------+------- 20 VIIs-1 5s3 
Ls Leefield loamy sand 22 Ilw-2 3w2 
Mn Mascotte sand----------- 23 Vw-4 3w2 
0a Olustee Sand-------- n-ne nr rere er nnn rrr rn rte rr nrc nn 24 IIIw-1 3w2 
OeB Orangeburg loamy sand, 3 to 6 percent slopes 26 Ile-1 201 
Oh Ocilla loamy sand--------------------------- secre een e ence cre 24 IIIw-1 3w2 
On Ocilla loamy fine sand, frequently flooded------------~--------- 24 IVw-3 3w2 
OP Osier and Pelham soils----------------- 03-2 rrr nnn nner cnn nnn e 26 Vw-2 3w3 
Rl Robertsdale loamy sand-- - 29 IT Iw-2 2w8 
Ros Rains fine sandy loam----------------2--- 23 - nnn rer n rrr nnn 28 Vw-5 2w3 
Se Stilson loamy sand-------------------------- 22-0 cnc n cnr nnn ene 29 IIw-2 352 
ShD2. Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded Ss 30 VIe-2 3c2 
Suc Stilson-Urban land complex---------------------3 5 cr rer cr nn crn ne 30 IIw-2 --- 
TnC Tifton-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes--------------- 33 IIIe-2 --- 
TaA Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 31 I-2 201 
TqB Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 31 Ile-2 201 
TuB2 Tifton sandy loam, 2 to S percent slopes, eroded--------------- 31 IIe-2 201 
TuC2 Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded--------------- 32 IIIe-2 201 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


ZZ, Alapaha-Leefield association: Poorly drained and somewhat poorly 
V7) drained, nearly level soils on broad flats 


Kershaw-Alapaha-Fuquay association: Excessively drained and well- 


drained, nearly level to very gently sloping soils on ridges; and poorly 
drained, nearly level soils along drainageways and in low, flat areas 


Leefield-Alapaha association: Somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained, nearly level soils on broad flats 


Tifton-Alapaha association: Well-drained, nearly level to gently sloping 
soils on broad upland divides; and poorly drained, nearly level soils in 
flat, low areas and along drainageways 

Fuquay-Alapaha-Leefield association: Well-drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, nearly level to very gently sloping soils on broad ridges; 
and poorly drained, nearly level soils on broad flats and in depressions 


Bayboro-Olustee association: Very poorly drained and poorly drained, 
nearly level soils in broad depressions 


Fuquay-Cowarts association: Well-drained, very gently sloping to gently 
sloping soils on narrow ridges and knobs 


Osier-Pelham association: Very poorly drained and poorly drained, 
nearly level soils on flood plains 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil name. If the third letter 
is a capital it shows the range of slope, from A, less than 2 percent, to D, up to 12 
percent. Symbols without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils. Soils that 
are named as eroded have a final number, 2, in their symbol. 


SYMBOL NAME 


Ad Albany sand 
i Alapaha soils 


Bayboro mucky loam 


Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Camegie sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Cowarts loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Chipley soils, frequently flooded 


Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 


Esto complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Fuquay loamy sand, | to 4 percent slopes 
Grady soils 

Irvington loamy sand 

Kershaw sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Leefield loamy sand 

Mascotte sand 

Olustee sand 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 3 to 6 percent slopes 
Ocilla loamy sand 

Ocilla loamy fine sand, frequently flooded 


Osier and Pelham soils 


Robertsdale loamy sand 
Rains fine sandy loam 


Stilson loamy sond 
Sunsweet sandy loom, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Stilson-Urban land complex 


Tifton-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Tifton sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Tifton sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES 


Highways and roads 


Highway markers 


National Interstate 


Railroads 


Single track 


Multiple track 


Buildings 


School 


Gravel pit 


Power line 


Airway beacon 


Forest fire or lookout station ... 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


Reservation 
Land grant 
Small park, cemetery, airport... 


Land survey division corners ... 


DRAINAGE 
Streams, double-line 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
Streams, single-line 
Perennial 
Intermittent 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 
Unclassified 

Canals and ditches 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Drainage end or alluvial fan ... 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 
yey VYYYYYYY YN yyy, 


seer tT P Ppp pyyyynyNETT 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Contains water most of 
the time ... 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 

Soil boundary 

and symbol 
Gravel 
Stoniness 

Very stony 

Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 


Gumbo or scabby spot 
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